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THE EEBECCA EIOTER 



CHAPTER I. 



On the afternoon of that Wednesday when 
we intended to attack the second Pontar- 
dulais turnpike, Mr. White, the chief of 
the Swansea police, was in his office when 
he was told that a man who would not 
give his name wanted to speak to him. 
Od being shown in the man seemed ex- 
cessively confused and nervous, and when 
asked what his business was would not 
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speak a word until he had shut the door 
carefully and been assured that there was 
no one else within hearing. Then he 
went close to Mr. White and said in a 
low voice : 

''They do say as you and some of the 
gentlemen shall be wanting badly to know 
where to lay hands on Kebecca — be that 
true, now ? " 

"Yes, certainly," returned Mr. White; 
" can you help us in the matter ? " 

"Oh, well, no, not in my own self for 
sure," answered the man ; " but, indeed, I 
be not sure but what a man I do know 
may know something about her ; and I 
was think as you would like if I could 
get him to tell you what he do know 
maybe." 
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" Well, you had better bring your friend 
to see me, then," replied Mr. White. 

The man hesitated a minute before 
answering. 

"For you to know the truth,'' said he 
at last, ^'I was think as perhaps he may 
have given a hand to Kebecca himself at 
some time or other — mind you, I was not 
sure, but I was think so. Well, now, was 
you willing, if so, to promise as he shall 
go free for himself for whatever he may 
have done, if he shall come and speak 
to you now ? " 

"Yes," returned Mr. White, "I am 
sure I can promise him a free pardon if 
he gives us trustworthy information about 
the rioting, and enables us to catch any 
of the rioters." 
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The man still shilly-shallied, and then 
said he was sure his friend would never 
be got to say a word unless he were also 
promised that whatever he said should be 
kept absolutely and entirely secret. This 
also Mr. White promised, telling him to 
go and fetch his friend as quickly as he 
liked, and to promise him full pardon and 
entire secrecy. 

The man went to the door and opened 
it, but only to assure himself there was 
no one listening outside. Then, closing 
it again, and speaking hardly above his 
bfeath, he said: 

"Well, indeed to goodness, and 'tis I 
myself as do be the man to tell you what 
jou was want to know. Rebecca shall 
mean to attack the Pontaidulais pike to- 
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nighty and she shall take a good lot of 
men to help her about it — they was be 
out in scores and fifties there I was 
think. And amongst them there shaU 
sure to be that Thomas Davies as they 
was say was rob a house at Neath some- 
while ago. He was go with Rebecca 
everywhere now. So now I was tell you 
all I can; and, indeed, if ever a one of 
the other men was think I was say a 
word about it, they was murder me for 
sure! So never you let them find it out, 
sir; and now good-morning to you." 

" Stop, stop ! " cried Mr. White, seizing 
the man's arm. "I can't let you go away 
till I find out whether you have told me 
the truth or not. For all 1 know, your 
story may be meant to throw us on a 
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false scent that Rebecca may have a clear 
field to work in somewhere else. You'll 
have to stop in custody for to-night, and 
if you have told me truth we'll let you 
go to-morrow morning." 

The man was desperately taken aback 
at this. 

"They shall find me out for sure," he 
exclaimed, "and indeed and I do know 
they shall take my life for it! Let me 
go now directly and then I was go and 
join them as usual, and they was never 
suspect me one bit 1 Indeed and I was 
not tell you one word of lies — ^no, indeed 
to goodness I And then, when I was 
be with Rebecca to-night, I was only 
make believe to help her, you know — I 
was not really strike one blow against 
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you ! Let me go, now, there's a good 

gentleman 1 You was not know what 

they shall do to me if they shall ever 

guess as I was come here to tell you." 

But Mr. White was deaf to the man's 

entreaties. He promised that he should 

not be called on to give evidence against 

his late companions, and that he should 

be released on the next day if his story 

proved true. And then, after asking the 

hour and place of meeting, and one or 

two other details, he left the man in safe 
custody, and hurried off to take counsel 

as to what was best to be done, and to 

make all necessary arrangements. 

It was a beautiful hot afternoon, and 

a cricket-match was going on between 

a Swansea eleven and an eleven from 
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the country round about. Mr. White- 



anxious to meet some of the magistrates 
on whom he could rely and ask their 
advice — went straight to the cricket-field, 
and found it crowded with spectators. 
One of the magistrates whom he wished 
to see — a Mr. Williamson — ^was playing 
for one of the elevens, and had just 
finished his innings when Mr. White 
reached him. Close by stood Squire 
Tudor, and also another gentleman named 
Powell, and Mr. White soon contrived to 
get these three away without attracting 
particular attention, and as soon as they 
were out of hearing of anyone else he 
told them of the visit he had just had — 
asking what steps they thought ought ta 
be taken, and adding that there was no 
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time to lose, as it was abeady late in the 
afternoon and the attack would be made in 
a few hours. 

"It's a glorious chance of giving 
Kebecca a lesson if only the story prove 
true!" exclaimed Mr. Williamson. ''Do 
you think the man was lying or not?" 

"Well, I hardly know," returned Mr. 
White ; " he was a shifty-looking fellow 
certainly. But he did not look very 
brave either, and I expect we shall very 
likely find matters aa lie said, for I 
doubt if he would have been brave 
enough to come to me with a false story 
in order to take our attention off from 
Rebecca's real field of operations — and 
there could be no other reason for hia 
doing such a thing." 
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"We must mind that Rebecca gets 
no hint of our knowing her intentions," 
said Mr. Powell, "or she'll stay at 
home. Our trying to catch her at the 
Kilvrough pike last Saturday was a 
complete failure — she never showed at 
all — if she had ever meant to be out 
that night." 

"Yes," said Mr. Tudor, "it'U never 
do to send a lot of men over to Pontar- 
dulais now at once ; she has plenty of 
scouts, I believe, and we must manage 
to keep them in the dark somehow. 
Suppose we four, and seven or eight 
policemen, go oflF quietly to Pontar- 
dulais when it gets dark to-night? We'll 
pretend to be going to Llangafelach, or 
somewhere else, so as to deceive Rebecca 
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if we meet her ; and then we'll double 
back across country in time to be in at 
the pike before she has done with it." 

"V^ry well/' said Mr. White; "but 
if the man's account is true, there is 
likely to be a much larger force of 
rioters out than a party of twenty men 
could possibly deal with. It will be 

worse than useless for us to come face 

« 

to face with Rebecca, and not be strong 
enough to strike her a good blow and 
capture some of her children." 
. "Well, there are dragoons quartered 
in Swansea now," said Mr. Williamson; 
" they might follow us at a couple 
of hours later. Of course it wouldn't 
do to have them with us, they would 
be sure to attract so much more atten- 
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tion than we shall do; but they might 
come up afterwards and get to the scene 
of action quite time enough to be useftil." 

"Yes, I think that would do well 
enough," said Mr. White. "TU tell 
the captain to bring his men to Pon- 
tardulais, so as to get them there about 
an hour later than the time when we 
expect the gate to be attacked. Then 
they can wait there until they are 
wanted." 

So matters were arranged; and accord- 
ingly seven policemen, headed by Messrs. 
White, Tudor, Williamson, and Powell, 
rode quietly out of Swansea that 
night, along the Carmarthen Eoad, fol- 
lowed some time later by a detachment 
of dragoons. 
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And now I will go back to my own 
adventures ; for it was not tiU long after- 
wards that I came to know of what I 
have just told you, only I thought it 
made my story more comprehensible to 
put all this in just at the time when it 
jeally happened. 



CHAPTER IL 



While a traitor had been thus betraying 
us into the hands of our enemies in 
Swansea, Jenkin Thomas, Jim Jenkins, 
and I had been faithfully serving Rebecca 
at Killay. True to the instructions Beynon 
had given us, we said not a word about 
what was to be done that night until late 
in the afternoon, when we went in search 
of all the men who had been ready to 
attack the Eilvrough pike, and asked them 
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to come with us now to Pontardulais. All 
were eager to come^ and not one of our 
party of the Saturday before was missing 
when we met together to start except Bill 
Jones, who had unluckily been sent into 
Swansea on an errand for his master that 
day and had not yet returned, and who, 
of course, had heard nothing of the in- 
tended riot — as he, like the rest — had been 
left to be told at the last moment. I 
was very much put out at his not being 
back in time, as I knew he would be 
vexed at not being with us, and also I 
particularly wanted him to come, because 
one always likes to have anyone one is 
fond of engaged in the same work as one- 
self. I waited for him as long as I could, 
but it was no use — he did not appear — 
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it was time to be off — everyone else was 
ready and eager to start — and so at last 
we set out without him. 

We were all disguised as usual, and 
all carried some kind of weapon — what- 
ever we had been able to lay hands on. 
I carried a gun of my own, of which I 
was very proud, and on the stock of which 
I had had my name marked, and one or 
two others also had guns. One man had 
a, sword — another an axe — another a hoe 
— another a pistol — and the rest were 
armed with heavy bludgeons. We had 
ridden for a couple of miles when Jenkin 
Thomas suddenly said : " Why where be 
Pugh Morgan ? He was say he was come 
with us to-night from Killay for certain. 
Was you know where he be, or what be 
keeping him ? " 
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"Oh, he was come to our house this 
moming," answered I, "but I was not 
know nothing of him since then. Maybe 
he was change his mind about coming 
with we, and was go and join Beynon 
somewhere in the afternoon — no doubt as 
we shall find him at the pike." 

"Was it about Pugh Morgan as you 
was asking ? " said another man. " I waa 
see him go along the back lanes to 
Swansea way at maybe two o'clock this 
afternoon." 

At that time we troubled ourselves no 
more about the matter; but afterwards 
we remembered how he had not been 
amongst us when he had promised, and 
how he had been seen going towards 
Swansea at that particular time. 

YOL. II. 
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We went quietly on without interrup- 
tion till we reached the plaxje where we 
were to wait till signal-rockets should tell 
us that all was safe, and that we were to 
advance to join the rest and attack the 
gate. At this waiting-place we found some 
of Rebecca's children already assembled, 
and others joined us shortly. One of the 
new-comers who came from near Cwm- 
bwrla, said that he had seen a large party 
of men riding along the Carmarthen Eoad 
out of Swansea, and this made us a little 
uneasy at first, for fear they should have 
been our enemies on the look-out for us. 
But then we knew that Rebecca always 
had plenty of scouts about the country, 
and that therefore, even if the police 
should be out, she would be sure to know 
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of their movements and to be able to act 

accordingly ; so we thought no more of 

the Cwmbwrla man's news, and joked and 

talked as we waited for the rockets to 

appear. 

It was now past the time when we had 

been told to assemble, and yet we strained 

our eyes for the signal in vain. The 

minutes passed slowly by — it was half-an- 

hour late already — and some of our men 

began to grumble and get impatient, saying 

that Eebecca had forgotten the signal, or 

that she feared danger and meant to do 

nothing, or that we had mistaken the 

night for which we were wanted. Then 

some of them- began to talk of going home 

again, while others suggested we should 

go on and smash the gate by ourselves, 

o 2 
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and others were in favour of still waiting 
on where we were. 

"I do be afraid in my heart as there 
shall be something wrong," said Jim to 
me, " and it shall be no better than at 
that Kilvrough pike on Saturday, after all." 

" Well, I do think it shall be worse this 
time," replied I; "because 'pon account 
we do have come so much farther, and 
there do be so many more of us. Why, 
I do think there be near enough of us 
here now to burn the whole of Pontar- 
dulais, let alone one wretched little pike, 
and it do seem pity to make fools of us 
by bringing us all this way for nothing. 
'Tis just upon an hour us have been here 
now ! " 

Just as I finished speaking the long- 
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looked-for rockets flaahed up into the air 
and called us to advance. We hurried 
on and were speedily met and joined by 
Beynon, and numbers of other men who 
had been, like ourselves, waiting for the 
signal at some distance oflF, and who now 
came thronging in from all directions, 
until there were about a hundred of us, 
more or less, as we marched upon the 
pike. I made out which was Tom Davies 
in the crowd, and, knowing that he had 
been with Beynon, who was in command, 
I rode by him and asked him why we 
had had to wait so long for the signal, 
and if he had heard anything of the men 
who had been seen going along the 
Carmarthen Road which also leads to 
Pontardulais. 
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**Yes, sure!" answered he, laughing; 
^* and it is police as they be, too, but they 
be far enough oflF by now ! There was a 
couple of our scouts along that road, and 
when they was see the police coming they 
was think they was sure to be coming after 
us, so they was follow them and watch them. 
But when they was get to where the 
road do divide in two, the enemies was 
take the way to Llangafelach instead of 
the one to Pontardulais. So when our 
scouts was see them safe along that, 
they was ride in at once to tell Beynon 
as the coast was clear. He was think 
it best to wait a little and let them get 
safe out of the way before we was light 
up the country with this old pike; and 
80 that was how you was have to wait 
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SO long. Most like as the police shall 
be safe at Llangafelach by now. Much 
comfort they shall be to the old pikeman 
there too ! Why maybe he shall take 
them for we when he shall see them 
coming, and shaU be frightened to death 
of his own friends! What fun if he 
was to shoot at them by mistake 1 " 

We laughed at this idea, and at all 
the trouble our enemies were taking for 
nothing ; but there was no time to say 
more, for by this time we were close to 
our work. 

The turnpike-keeper took to his heels 
at once without attempting to defend 
himself; whilst we — believing ourselves 
perfectly safe from hindrance or oppo- 
sition of any kind — ^hastily put down 
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any guns or other weapons that would 
be in our way, before we rushed upon 
the great gate that stood solidly before 
us in the moonlight, throwing deep black 
bars of shadow across the white road. 

We soon broke up the hated gate and 
heaped up the pieces by the side of the 
house, so as to make one great bonfire 
of all together — some of us laughing 
and joking over the work, while others 
uttered angry oaths and exclamations 
against the gate and those who had set 
it up. As soon as the pile was ready 
we set it alight, and just as it began to 
burn fiercely, I suddenly heard a voice 
call out : 

" Mind yourselves now, men ! The 
police do be upon us!" 
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I looked up in an instant, and saw 
some men galloping straight into the 
midst of us, and remembered in the 
same moment that I, as well as many 
of the others, had thrown aside our 
weapons and were unarmed. Luckily 
I recollected exactly where I had left my 
gim in a gap by the road, and ran back 
to fetch it as quickly as possible; but 
many of those who were in the same 
condition as I was, were too much scared 
by the suddenness of the surprise to re- 
member their weapons, and could only 
think of saving themselves. They would 
not have been so cowardly, I believe, if 
they had had time to prepare for a fight; 
but the sudden shock of the danger, just 
when they had felt so secure, was too 
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much for them, and made many of them 
lose their heads, so that when the police 
charged into the midst of us they fell 
upon a crowd of men of whom the 
greater part were panic-stricken, un- 
armed, and only eager to escape. I do not 
deny that it was plucky of our enemies 
to ride at us as they did — ^they being only 
eleven in number, while there were pro- 
bably more than a hundred of us — but 
then they had three things which were 
immensely in their favour, and which 
more than made up for their small 
number. First — they were expecting to 
fight and were all ready for it, whereaa 
we were totally unprepared at that 
moment. Secondly — they were well 
armed, whereas only a few of us were 
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SO. Thirdly — they were well trained and 
under command, whereas we were wholly 
undisciplined. 

But though most of Rebecca's children 
disgraced themselves by running away at 
once without striking one blow for their 
cause, yet it was not all who did so. 
Some of us made a stand and fought 
bravely, notwithstanding the mob of 
terrified cowards who surrounded us 
and almost swept us away in spite of 
ourselves. As soon as I could get 
my gun from the gap where I had left 
it, I flew back to where the row was 
hottest. There was plenty of light — 
not only from the moon, but also 
from the bonfire we had made with 
the broken-up gate and house; for 
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this was flaring brightly, and made 
everything near almost as clear as day- 
light. 

The first person I recognised as I 
hurried back with my gun was Rees 
Hughes, who had got hold of a great 
hedge-stake and was striking furiously 
with it at one of the enemy. They 
grappled together and roUed over in a 
ditch close by; but as I knew Hughes 
to be strong enough to hold his own 
against most men, I thought it would 
be waste of time for me to stop and in- 
terfere there, so I left him to fight his 
own battles and plunged into the thick 
of the scrimmage. The first policeman 
I came to had got hold of one of our 
people by the collar and was struggling with 
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him. With a large knife that I carried 
I made a deep gash in the leg of the 
horse on which the constable was mounted 
-ham-stringing the animal and bringing 
it to the ground. The rider had to let go 
of his prisoner, and tried to spring clear 
of the horse as he fell; but I struck him 
heavily on the head with the stock of 
my gun, and saw him. sink to the ground 
stunned and senseless. 

The next thing I saw was Jenkin 
Thomas struggling between two men — 
one on horseback and the other on foot 
—who were trying to take him prisoner. 
He was fighting like a lion, but the man 
on horseback — ^whose back was turned to- 
wards me — ^had just managed to seize his 
right arm firmly, which destroyed his 
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chance of keeping off the other enemy. 
At this moment Jenkin caught sight of 
me in the bright firelight, and shouted 
out: '*Help me now, Evan, can you? or 
they shall get me for sure 1 " It was not 
likely that I could see an old friend taken 
prisoner without doing what I could to 
help him, and even before he spoke my 
gun had been raised to my shoulder. 
Taking as steady an aim as I could at 
the man on horseback, I pulled the trigger. 
As I did so he turned towards me and 
I caught a glimpse of his face, and it 
seemed to me somehow as if I must have 
seen it somewhere or other before; but 
who he was I could not recollect, and I 
had not time to stop and think about it 
then. My aim had been good, and he 
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threw up his arms into the air and dropped 
•ojQT his horse, thereby setting Jenkin free, 
and enabling him to knock down his other 
enemy without further assistance. 

But the small number of rioters who 
liad stayed to fight were not enough to 
win the battle, aad many of those few 
iad been overpowered and taken prisoners. 

Just as Jenkin disposed of his assaUant, 
Beynon, who had been fighting as bravely 
as anyone from the first, shouted out to 
us : ** No use staying longer ! We're 
l)eaten this time. We must make oflF 
for our lives, and try not to be caught! 
It's all we can do." 

What he said was true. He and 
Jenkin and I were the only rioters to 
be seen who were still free and un- 
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wounded, and even we were so hemmed 
in by our enemies that we could not 
possibly have got away if they had not 
been encumbered by the number of pri- 
soners they had taken. So, however 
bitter it was to us to have to turn our 
backs upon the foe and run away like 
cowards, there was nothing better to be 
done, and we extricated ourselves from 
the crowd of men and horses and set off 
across country at full speed, I throwing 
down my gun to make me the lighter, 
as it was now discharged and useless to 
me. 

Two mounted policemen started after 
us, and Beynon told us to keep with 
him, as he knew the country better than 
we did. He led us first over a high. 
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rotten hedge, then down a rough, narrow 
little lane, then across a couple of small 
fields, with awkward hedges for a horse 
to get over, and then down another dark 
stony lane, and by that time we had 
shaken off our pursuers, who could ^ot 
ride over the hedges nearly as fast as we 
got over them on foot, and who also 
probably thought it unwise to get far 
away from their main body for fear of 
an ambush. 

We ran on for some little distance after 
they turned back, and were joined by 
two or three more of our friends who 
had stayed to fight as we had done as 
long as there seemed a possibility of 
doing any good by it, and who were 
now also escaping. Presently we reached 
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a laxge party of rioters who had run 
away at the very first moment of danger, 
and who had gathered together there, 
looking rather foolish, and debating 
whether to go straight home or not. 

We were now at a safe distance from 
the scene of action, and Beynon, glancing 
quickly around and seeing how many of 
us were there, thought there was still a 
chance of doing some good and rescuing 
some, if not aU of our friends who had 
faUen into the power of the enemy. 

"Are not you ashamed of yourselves?" 
cried he to those who had run away at 
first; "are you not ashamed to think 
that you great strong men have run away, 
like a lot of silly frightened sheep, without 
waiting to strike so much as one blow 
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for the sake of right and justice ? Have 
you forgotten our wrongs ? Have you 
forgotten our motto — *Gwell angau na 
chwilydd'? Do you mean for the future 
to endure unnmrmuringly every hardship 
and unjust tax and burden that may be 
laid upon you ? I don't beUeve it of you I 
It was only the first surprise that 
made you fly, and there is still time to 
show the enemy that he hasn't yet won 
the victory, and that Kebecca is not to be 
beaten so easily as he may think. Think of 
our friends who have been captured — shall 
we leave them to the mercy of their 
enemies? Or shall we go back and rescue 
them and wipe out the disgrace of our defeat? 
There are plenty of us here to make the 
attempt — ^who will come with me to do it?'* 

D 2 
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" I will I " cried I, and Jenkin Thomas, 
and pretty neariy a score of others ; but 
the rest of the men were still too much 
scared to go back, and would not join us. 
So we left them to go home in safety, 
while we bolder ones followed Beynon 
back towards the turnpike — all of us with 
our blood up, and fierce at our misfortunes, 
. and eager to be revenged for having had 
to take flight like cowards. 

We went silently along till we reached 
a hedge, about six hundred yards from 
where the pike had been, dnd there we 
stopped and reconnoitred to see how 
matters stood. 

The fire had by this time sunk into 
a red smouldering heap, flashing out now 
and then into fresh flame as some hitherto 
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iinbumt fragment caught fire, and lit up 
for a moment or so the surrounding dark 
shadows. But no people could we see 
near it, the place seemed to be completely 
deserted, and there was nothing to tell 
what we especially desired to know, viz. 
whether the police had already begun their 
return to Swansea with their prisoners, 
or whether they were still near where we 
had left them. As it was most essential 
to the rescue, we proposed that we should 
know this. Beynon and I left the rest 
of our little band to await our return, and 
advanced alone to try and find out. As 
we got close* to the fire we heard voices 
at a short distance oflF. Guided by the 
sounds, we crept cautiously towards them, 
keeping carefully out of reach of the 
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occasional fitful gleams of firelight, till we 
reached a field, which contained a shed in one 
comer of it. In this field were the police 
keeping watch over their captives, whom 
they had placed in the shed, and one or 
two low groans from the shed told us 
that some of its inmates were wounded 
However, if our side had suffered, at all 
events the other side had suffered also, 
and several of them were lying propped 
against the shed and the hedge in a way 
that showed them to be more or less 
damaged. The moon gave us plenty of 
light, and we were able to make out all 
this after very few minutes' observation. 

"It is strange for them to wait here 
like this instead of moving off at once," 
whispered Beynon to me ; ''I don't under- 
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stand it at all. Perhaps they are waiting 
for daylight to move. Let us creep a 
little farther np the hedge, and try and 
hear what they say." 

Accordingly we crawled some way round 
on our hands and knees, and then again 
peered through the bushes. 

From the point of observation we had 
now reached we were in sight of an object 
we had not before seen, and which bore 
stronger witness than anything else to the 
stand that some, at least, of us had made 
before taking flight, for there, close to the 
shed, lying perfectly stiff and quiet on 
the earth in the moonlight, we saw the 
figure of someone who neither spoke nor 
moved, nor groaned, and to whom no. one 
offered water and such other help as they 
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offered to the other recumbent figures — 
for the man was dead. The dead man's 
face was covered by a handkerchief that 
had been thrown over it, and the body 
was laid by itself almost behind the shed, 
as if the living had a horror of looking 
at the empty husk in which their com- 
panion had so lately dwelt, and shrank 
even from having it near them. The 
clothes told us that it was no child of 
Rebecca's ; and Beynon whispered to me : 
''Why, that is the man you shot! I saw 
you do it, and very neatly done it was, too." 
And as I looked at my handiwork lying 
there before me I felt a savage joy that I 
had put it out of the power of one, at 
least, of our enemies to go home and 
boast of how easily he had made Rebecca 
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take to her heels. Whatever might 
happen afterwards, I should always have 
the satisfaction of remembering that I 
had rid the world of at all events one 
of those who defended injustice — and 
that if I had been forced to run away- 
like a coward, yet that I had been 
revenged on one, at least, of those who 
had so disgraced me. 

Beynon pointed silently to a hedge 
passing close behind the shed, and making 
an angle with a second hedge that ran 
round the next field beyond. " We might 
creep up there with all our men without 
being seen till we are almost touching the 
shed," whispered he. 

I nodded. 

"Then a few of us might rush to the 
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shed and set free the prisoners," continued 
he, '* while the rest tackle the enemy. 
We are nearly as many as they are, and 
then as soon as the prisoners are free 
they would add to our numbers. What 
with the surprise and hard fighting we 
might beat them still. Let us go back 
for the others." 

We were just turning away when a 
fresh sound caught my ear. 

"Harkl" whispered I to Beyncn, "was 
you not hear something?" 

" Only the wind in the bushes, and 
these men here," replied he. " Come on, 
there's no time to lose." 

"Stop you one minute," I said; "I 
■did think to hear a horse galloping — 
listen you again. *' 
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We listened, and heard nothing for a 
moment or so. But then the sound came 
back more distinctly and loudly than 
before, and there could be no doubt of 
its being a horse's feet coming quickly 
^ong the road. Our enemies heard it also, 
^nd one or two of them went to the 
other side of the field and jumped upon 
the hedge to look down the road. It 
was not long before a mounted policeman 
galloped into the field. 

It's all right ! " he exclaimed ; " the 
soldiers were awaiting orders at Pontar- 
dulais. They are close behind me and 
will be here directly." 

Beynon and I looked at each other in 
dismay. The soldiers! Here was a com- 
plete check to our hopes, for we had no 
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chance whatever of eflfecting a rescue now. 
"We waited to be sure that the bad newa 
was true ; and in a very few minutes more 
ive heard the noise of many horses ad- 
vancing in the distance, and the clanking 
of steel spurs and scabbards sounded 
through the quiet night air as a troop 
of dragoons came trotting up with their 
arms flashing brightly in the white moon- 
light. 

Beynon muttered a bitter curse. "It'a 
all over for to-night," he whispered ; " we 
must get away from here as fast as we 
can, for some of them may ride about ta 
try and pick up a stray Rebecca or so 
now that they are in such strong force." 

We managed to withdraw unobserved 
from the field, and as soon as we reached 
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the rest of our paxty, Bejmon merely told 
them to follow him at once, and led them 
to a good distance away from our enemies 
before he stopped ; then he told them what 
we had seen. 

All those men were true and staunch 
enough, and had set their hearts on having 
another fight with the enemy as much as 
I had; their faces fell when they heard 
the bad news, and knew that we could do 
no more that night. 

*' Curses on them ! " cried one man, " and 
how ever did they come to have the soldiers 
all ready there at Pontardulais just in the 
nick of time ? " 

"There's only one way that I can ex- 
plain it," said Beynon, who was looking 
as black as thunder; ^4t seems to me 
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someone must have told our plans to our 
foes — ^they seem to have known so very 
accurately about our movements and our 
numbers — ^for I don't suppose they would 
have had out the soldiers unless they 
knew that Kebecca meant to be out in 
force/' 

'^Well, it do seem as if they was know 
uncommon well what we was mean to do/^ 
observed another man — ^* but who could 
have told on us?" 

"Whoever he was Fd like to have him 
here at this minute," exclaimed someone 
else fiercely; and there was an angry 
growl from the rest of us that the traitor 
might have trembled in his shoes to 
hear. 

"If we have been betrayed," continued 
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Beynon, "it must have been by some one 
of ourselves whom I thoroughly trusted. 
No one in whom I had not full confidence 
knew of the plans and arrangements for 
to-night until the last moment before 
starting — by which time it would have 
been too late for anyone to teU our 
enemies in time for them to prepare for 
us as they seem to have done. I only 
told about a dozen people beforehand, and 
left them to bring the rest of you in time 
to meet and do our work. And each one 
to whom I told the secret was a man 
who had already worked for Kebecca and 

committed himself to the cause. If any- 
one of them has played us false he deserves 

to " 

"Die!" interrupted a voice; and the 
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word was repeated by the others in a 
low and intense tone of bitter hatred. 
Then and there we solemnly swore that 
if ever we should contrive to find out 
who had betrayed us that night, we 
would leave no stone unturned to bring 
him to punishment — not even though he 
might be the dearest friend we possessed. 
Tired, sore at heart, uneasy at the 
possibility of an unknown traitor amongst 
us, dispirited at our failure, and grieving 
over our captured comrades, we dispersed 
in various directions towards our homes. 
But our weary journey homewards waa 
not as safe and uninterrupted as the 
coming out had been ; for there were 
soldiers riding about the country in 
search of more prisoners, and we nar- 
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rowly escaped being taken once or twice. 
They very nearly got us, once in par- 
ticular. Hearing them coming, Jenkin 
Thomas and I had tucked ourselves away 
like rabbits in a clump of gorse by the 
roadside. Wheu they got there one of 
them noticed the gorse, and said he should 
ride his horse into it in case any rioter 
might be hidden there. His companions 
laughed at the idea, and said that not 
even Eebecca running away from a red- 
coat would get into such prickles as 
that ; but the man persisted in trying 
to force his horse in. Luckily for us> 
however, the horse shied at the thorns 
and could not be made to face them, 
which , I— who was feeling their sharp- 
ness pretty acutely — ^thought proved the 
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horse to be a sensible beast; so the 
man gave up the attempt and rode 
on with his friends, after making a 
random thrust with his sword into the bush 
which passed very near Jenkin's foot. 

When we were safe from the soldiers 
I tried to find out from the men who 
were going our way what had become 
of Tom Davies and Rees Hughes, but 
no one could tell me anything more 
about them than that they had been seen 
to stay and fight instead of running 
away at the first attack. I asked also 
about Pugh Morgan, but no one seemed 
to have seen him at all ; and I thought 
he was very likely to have been one of 
the first to run, as 1 had not a very 
high opinion of his courage. 
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I think the only comfort I had on that 
long dreary journey back to Killay, was 
to think how lucky it was that Bill Jones 
lad not been with us, for I should have 
been doubly wretched if he had chanced 
to fall into the hands of the police ; 
which might very easily have happened 
if he had been there, as he was too 
plucky to run away, and was smaller and 
weaker and younger than the rest ef us. 
The miserable journey came to an end at 
last, and I found myself again at our 
iouse, feeling too much worn out and 
tired to have gone a mile farther for 
any consideration whatever. 

Bill was very glad to see me when I 
got up to the room that he and I shared. 
He said he had been wondering what 
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had become of me, and could not believe 
it possible for me to have gone to help 
Rebecca again without giving him a 
chance of coming too. Tired as I was, 
I told him how it had happened, and 
what a disastrous night's work we had 
had, and how we suspected we had been 
betrayed. He listened with the utmost 
interest, and as soon as I had finished 
he said: 

"Then what was you do with your 
gun after you was shoot the man ? 
For you do not have her with you 
now." 

"Oh, I was throw her down when I 
was run off*," I answered ; " I was not 
have no time to load her again after she 
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was let off, you see, and she was be in 
my way for running." 

'^Well, but you was never go for to 
leave her there, was you ? " he returned 
anxiously. "Why, she was have Evan 
Williams, Upper Killay, cut on her stock 
as plain as could be. Was you not 
recollect how you was have it done one 
day in Swansea, and how proud of it 
you was afterwards, too?" 

I started as he spoke. It was all just 
as he said, but I had forgotten all about 
it till that moment. 

"Tis right you are. Bill," I answered. 
" But for all that I was never think of 
it, and I was leave her there like a fool ! 
I must bolt then for sure, for so soon as 
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they shall find her there shall be no 
more safety for me here. They shall see she 
is fired off, and shall see my name on 
her/^ 

^*Well, I do suppose as there was other 
guns out so well as yours though," ob- 
served Bill ; " so, after all, they shall not 
be able to tell from that who shot the 
man as was killed." 

I thought for a moment, and tried to 
go through all that had happened in my 
memory. " I was not so sure of that 
neither, Bill/' I replied ; *' for now that 
I do come to think of it, I was not hear 
any other gun-shot but only that one. 
There was several pistols fired, but not 
another gun. No, if they shall catch me, 
they shall hang me I do suppose." 
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Bill was dismayed. **01i, Evan, what- 
ever shall us do ? " he cried. " Indeed, 
and I do think as it was best for you to 
start now this minute and get so far 
away as possible before ever they shall 
begin to look for you 1 " 

But I was far too tired to move another 
step just then, come what might. 

"There can't be no such hurry as all 
that," I said, rolUng myself wearily into 
bed. "Maybe as they shall not pick the 
gun up for some time again; and any- 
ways 'tisn't possible as I shall go any 
farther till I shall have rested myself first. 
I was start again when I was have had 
a sleep, but indeed to goodness that be 
the only thing as I be fit for now." 

So, careless of anything that might 
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happen so long as I had a rest, I settled 
myself off to sleep with the daylight 
streaming in at the window, whilst Bill 
turned out into the road to keep watch 
for any enemies. 



CHAPTER III. 



When a man is really dead-beat he is 
hardly like his own self in anything. Life 
and death seem unimportant to him — he 
can neither think, nor speak, nor act, nor 
understand rightly for the time — only let 
him have quiet and rest, and then he is 
satisfied to let everything else go. But 
as soon as he has slept and refreshed 
himself he is his old self again, and cares 
for life and the things in it just as usual; 
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and this was the state I was in after 
that night at Pontardulais. I went to 
sleep too thoroughly done up to care much 
what became of me or what danger I was. 
in; but I woke at about two o'clock in 
the afternoon in a very different frame of 
mind, and fully alive to the necessity of 
escaping as quickly as possible. Further- 
more I was excessively hungry, and on 
going downstairs to get some food, I was. 
a good deal astonished to find Tom Davies. 
in the kitchen with mother and Martha. 
They looked melancholy enough, for Martha 
was crying, and Tom sitting close to her 
and looking as if he were almost ready 
to do the same. 

"Well, and I be real glad to see you 
safe and well, Tom ! " I exclaimed. " And 
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what was become of you last night after 
the row was begin? Tell me all about 
it now while I get a bit of breakfast." 

Bill Jones was on the watch outside, so 
we knew we should have notice if danger 
approached, and so we were able to feel 
tolerably safe while I satisfied my hunger 
and Tom told me his adventures of the 
night. 

He had done his duty in the fight as 
long as there was a chance of doing any 
good, and then, when there was nothing 
for it but to take to his heels, he was 
running across a field when the sight of 
two policemen coming towards him with 
a prisoner checked him. They had not. 
seen him, however, and as there was a shed 
in the field he had slipped into it to hide ; 
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and, once there, it struck him he might 
as well stay there till the coast was clear, 
so he climbed up to the roof and stowed 
himself away in the thatch, though it was 
rather old and rotten. 

This shed chanced to be the very one 
to which the police brought their prisoners ; 
so Tom was forced to stay in the thatch 
a good deal longer than he had expected. 
He said he got frightfully stiff with 
crouching there so long, and that he was 
in mortal terror all the time lest the half- 
decayed straw and woodwork should give 
way under him and expose his presence. 
From his hiding-place he had overheard 
enough to make him pretty sure that 
Eebecca's intentions for that night had 
been perfectly well known to some one of 
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her enemies. He heard two men lauo:liino: 
over the pretence of sending the police to 
Llangafelach which had so completely de- 
ceived us and lulled us to a false security. 
He heard, also, that soldiers were waiting 
close at hand until they should be sent 
for. And, furthermore, he had been con- 
siderably surprised to hear himself men- 
tioned by name by someone in authority 
who came to look for him in the shed 
amongst the prisoners, and who seemed 
vexed not to find him there, declaring 
that he knew Tom was to be amongst 
the rioters that night, and that he had 
made sure of catching him at last. 

" Indeed 1" said Tom, as he told us of 
this, " and I could hardly keep from laugh- 
ing out, for all the fright as I was in. 
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when I was hear the chap asking after 
me and so particular anxious about me, 
and me close over his head in the thatch 
all the time! But what was make him 
ask about me like that? and how was he 
know as I should be there ? That is what 
do puzzle me clean." 

I was as much puzzled as Tom was 
The only thing I could suggest was, that 
if we had been betrayed as we suspected, 
the traitor had had a special spite against 
Tom, and so had made special mention 
of him. Then he went on again with 
his story. He had recognised the voice 
of Eees Hughes amongst the prisoners in 
the shed, and was afraid that he was 
hurt rather badly. Tom had stayed on 
his perch till the police and soldiers weie 
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safely out of the way, and had then 
•come over to see Martha and tell her 
what he had made up his mind to do. 

He was thoroughly convinced that 
there was no safety for him in England 
any longer, and he meant to try and 
escape to America, and then send to 
Martha to come out to him there and 
marry him. 

It was then my turn to tell my story 
of how I had shot a man, and had left 
my gun behind me marked with my 
name, so that I, too, must fly for my 
life. Tom's plan of getting to America 
seemed to me a very good one, and I 

said I thought I would go with him, and 
that then father and mother and Martha 
and the rest of the family had better 
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come and join us as soon as we should 
be settled there. Tom was delighted to- 
have me as a companion, and we hastily 
prepared for a start, there being no time 
to lose in getting away from where we 
were. We did not want to have more 
to carry than could be helped; but at 
the same time we did not want to have 
to show ourselves in shops as long as we 
were in a part of the country where 
there was a chance of our being known. 
So we settled to take enough food to- 
keep us from the necessity of bujdng any 
just at first, and also as much money 
as could be spared for us. 

In the midst of helping mother get 
together what was wanted, Martha, who 
had been very silent and seeming to be 
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thinking deeply about something for some 
time, said suddenly: 

"Was Pugh Morgan know of what you 
was mean to do last night? and was he 
know as Tom was mean to be with 
you ? " 

"Yes, of course," answered I; "Pugh 
do have known all about it from the 
first/' 

"Well, was he help Eebecca too, 

then, himself?" continued Martha. 

"Yes, indeed," said I; "though I was 
not see him nowhere last night neither — ■ 

was you see anything of him, Tom ? " 

"Well, no," returned Tom after con- 
sidering the matter a minute ; " I was 
not see him as I was know of last 
nighty But, there — 'tis not possible to 
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see everyone ia a crowd like that I Why 
was you want so much to know about 
he, all of a sudden, Martha?" 

"Well, for this," answered she; "it do 
have come into my mind as it was no 
other than he as was bring the police 
upon Rebecca and was tell them to look 
out for Tom!" 

Tom was taken aback at the idea. 
"Pugh Morgan!" cried he, "why, what- 
ever shall make you think such a thing 
of him, Martha ? Look, see ! I never 
done nothing to hurt he in my life — ^and 
what for shall he want to hurt me like 
that ? " 

In answer, Martha told Tom of Pugh's 
love for her, and of the furious passion 
lie had been in on the morning before^ 
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when she had told him plainly she 

would never marry him, and of how 

jealous he was of Tom, and how he had 

vowed vengeance against both her and 

Tom. Then I said how we had noticed 

that Pugh had not started with us the 

night before as he had said he should 

do, and how one of the men had fancied 

he had seen Pugh going towards Swansea. 

And when it all came to be put together 

there certainly did seem to be a good 

deal against Pugh. But I doubt that it 

would ever have occurred to me to think 

this if Martha had not put it into my 

head. There's no denying that a woman 

is wonderfully sharp about anything that 

concerns her young man ! 

Having sworn to do all I could to 
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find out and punish whoever had betrayed 
rxB, and it being impossible for me to 
stay and see to it myself, I told Martha 
to tell Jenkin Thomas of our suspicions, 
and that he would know what to do. 
Though I saw no chance of taking part 
in bringing the traitor to judgment my- 
self, yet I had the satisfaction of knowing 
that I left plenty behind me who would 
leave no stone unturned to discover him, 
and who would be very certain to pay 
him as he deserved. 

As soon as our hasty preparations were 
completed, Tom and I said good-bye to 
mother and Martha and started on our 
flight. We had not yet made up our 
minds where to go at first, but we left 
Upper Killay walking openly along the 
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road to Swansea, so that any of the 
neighbours who might be asked about us 
might say we had gone that way. A 
little way down that road was Bill Jones, 
watching to give notice of the approach 
of any enemies. And then we had to 
say good-bye to him also, and to tell 
him that he need watch no longer on 
our account. 

Poor Bill I He cared for both of us 
after his own quiet fashion, and he was 
nearly as sad as I was at our having to 
part. When I told him that we meant 
to try and get to America, he declared 
that he should go there too, directly he 
should hear where I was there. And the 
last thing I did was to give him a 
message for mo which was very near my 
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heart, and which he promised faithfuUy to 
deliver. I told him to go to Penfawr 
and to see Miss Gwenllian herself, and 
to speak to her about me, and to tell 
her why I had been forced to go away. 
And I told him he must mind and explain 
to her what a cruel wrong and injustice 
Eebecca waB fighting against, so that she 
might not think badly of me for what I 
had done. For I thought it was very 
likely that the people amongst whom she 
lived might not tell her of what was 
really being done — of how the magis- 
trates were trying to support what was 
wrong and unfair, and to crush down 
those who only wanted justice — and that 
thus, for want of understanding how the 
matter really stood, she might condemn 
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US as mere noisy, discontented, unmanage- 
able rioters who had neither right nor 
reason on our side. So, for fear of this, 
I told BiU he must be sure to explain 
to her what our grievances were. 

"And then. Bill," I added, "you must 
tell her as I was never forget her, and 
as I never shall forget her; and that 
ever since she was go away I was do 
what she was teU me as best I was know 
how to do it. And if she shall speak 
kindly of me. Bill, and shall seem to 
like to hear about me, tell her, you, how 
proud it was make me if she was ever 
give a thought to me — ^the poor boy as 
she was good to so long ago. Tell her 
as I was know of no way to pay her 
for her goodness but just by doing the 
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things she would like me to do, and 
that she may be sure as I was always 
try to do that! And tell her, too, as I 
shall always keep the thought of her 
in my mind — whether ever I shall 
see her again or not — as what has 
been and is the best and dearest and 
most precious thing in my life — wherever 
I shall go and whatever shall happen to 



me* 



Perhaps you may think it odd that- I 
should have said this when I had just 
gone right against all Miss Gwenllian's 
teaching by killing a man. But it did 
not seem strange to me, for I felt so 
sure of the righteousness of the cause for 
which I had been fighting that I thought 
no more of the man's death than a soldier 
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does of anyone whom he may chance to 
kill in battle. 

And so Tom and I took leave of Bill, 
and we departed from Killay — ^never to 
see it again. 



CHAPTER IV* 



As soon as we were out of sight of houses 
and people we turned ojff to the right, so 
as to leave the road, and buried ourselves 
deeply in Clyne "Wood, where we could 
venture to stop and settle more definitely 
what we had better do. For though we 
had made up our minds to try and reach 
America, yet how that was to be accom- 
plished we had but very little idea, except 
that people sailed from Liverpool to get 
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there. Anyhow our first proceeding must 
be to get away from our own neigh- 
bourhood where people would know us, 
and it occurred to us that we should do 
this most easily by getting taken on board 
a vessel if we could manage it. Vessels 
often sailed from the Mumbles and from 
Oxwich to various places, and if we could 
join one of these vessels we did not mind 
much where it would land us, so long as 
it was somewhere where no one would 
know us; and we thought that one place 
would be as good as another for getting 
from to America. 

Having settled this much, the next 
question was, whether the Mumbles or 
Oxwich would be the best place to take 
ship at — ^the Mumbles being withii^ two 
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or three miles of us and Oxwich being 
about nine miles off. But though the 
Mumbles was the nearest, yet it was also- 
much nearer Swansea than the other, and 
so we determined to try for a vessel at 
Oxwich, where there would be less chance 
of our enemies being on the look-out for 
us; and we also resolved that we would 
keep hidden by day and only travel at 
night, so as, if possible, to avoid being 
seen by anyone* Of course we could not 
tell whether the search after me had begun 
yet or not; but we knew it was sure ta 
begin as soon as my gun should be picked 
up, and we meant to take all precautions. 
We did not leave Clyne Wood, where we 
could keep ourselves hidden, till it was 
dark; but from the edge of the wood w© 
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were rather alarmed to see a couple of 
policemen crossing Clyne Common towards 
JFairwood in the direction that we meant 
to have taken. This might or might not 
have anything to do with us; but at all 
events the sight of them made us imeasy, 
.and we consequently determined to give 
them a wide berth and go to Oxwich by 
the longest way — round by Carter's Ford 
^nd then across Cefn Bryn — ^instead of 
^oing the shortest way by Park and 
Penmaen, 

As soon as it was night we left our 
hiding-place and crossed Fairwood by 
Carter's Ford and reached a farm named 
^jllibipn, which is on the north side of 
the hill called Cefn Bryn; as Oxwich 
Bay is two or three miles pn the south. 
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side of this hill, we had now only to 
cross the long ridge and descend into 
the bay, where we hoped to find a vessel. 
But the darkness was now changing to 
daylight, and so we took possession of 
an old shed that we found near Killibion, 
in which we rested safely during the 
day, making sure that we should easily 
get down to Oxwich in the course of the 
next night. Our food was disappearing 
rather faster than we liked, but still we 
had enough left to keep us from having 
to buy any for the present. 

The day's rest refreshed us both 
greatly; and when it was dark we set 
out to cross the Cefn Bryn ridge with- 
out any misgivings as to our reaching 
the sea easily before daylight; for 
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though neither of us had ever been 
there before, yet we knew that the dis- 
tance we had to go was so short, that 
we thought, even if we did not take the 
straightest way, we should still have 
plenty of time to make our way to 
Oxwich after we should have got across 
the hill. 

When we left the shed there was a 
light rain falling, which, however, we did 
not mind much, as a moonKght night is 
never as dark as one when there is no 
moon, . even though there may be clouds 
which hide her from sight. But mist 
is worse than cloud or rain, and by the 
time we were halfway up Cefn Bryn 
-a thick mist came on in which it was 
impossible to see a yard before one, and 
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which completely puzzled us* On we 
went, however, with nothing to guide 
us except the knowledge that we ought 
to keep going up hill continually until 
we should get to the top. But the 
hillside was covered with great pieces of 
rock, which often made it difficult to 
know with any certainty whether we 
were going up hill or down. Streams 
and small bogs abounded also, and we 
remembered having been told that on 
Cefn Bryn were one or two deep bogs 
which anyone who got into would have 
a difficulty in getting out of again. We 
heard the water gurgling and bubbling 
around us, and felt the soft ground shake 
and quake under our footsteps when we 
passed over the wettest parts; but where^ 
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abouts we were we had no idea as we 
floundered and struggled on at random 
in the intense darkness. 

All of a sudden, Tom, who was close 
to me though I could not see him, called 
out; and at the same moment there was 
a great splash. 

"What is it, Tom?" cried L But 

no answer did I have, nor did I hear 

any further sound. I stretched out my 

arms to try and feel him, but in vain. 

Then it struck me that he must have 

fallen into one of the small deep pools 

that are often to be found in boggy 

places. I was horrified at the thought, 

for I knew he could not swim a stroke; 

and how was I to help him when I 

could not see a yard before my nose, 
VOL. II, a 
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and could not tell whether he was iu 
front of me or on either side? I again 
called out his name, in hopes he might 
be able to hear me and make some 
sound to guide me to him ; but I got 
no answer — I could hear nothing except 
the moaning of the wind and the trick- 
ling of water; and there, most likely, 
the poor fellow was drowning close to 
me, while I, a good swimmer, was doing 
nothing to save him. Oh, it was horrible I 
—more horrible than anyone can fancy 
unless he has been in such a situation 
himself ! 

Then I made a step nearer to the 
direction in which I fancied I had heard 
the splash, and lay down on the ground 
and began feeling for the ^ool. It was 
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very near me, and just as I stooped over 
it and felt the water with my hands, I 
heard a very faint sort of gasp close on 
one side . of me. I made a frantic grab 
towards the sound; and if ever any man 
was glad in this world, that man was me 
at that moment when I felt my hand 
strike against hair! Tom had risen to 
the top for an instant, and was just 
sinking again when I touched him, so 
that it was the merest shave I did not 
miss him altogether. But a miss is as 
good as a mUe, and as it was I had safe 
hold of him, and in another minute or so 
I had pulled him out of the pool and had 
him l3ring safely beside me on the rushes. 
Though I could not see him for the dark- 
ness, yet I could feel him; and to touch 

G 2 
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him, and know that my companion waa 
safe, was quite enough to make me per- 
fectly happy after the terror of the last 
few minutes. All my troubles and dangers 
were forgotten in the joy of his safety, 
and I laughed out loud in my delight. 
It was not only .that I was fond of Tom 
and looked on him as my future brother- 
in-law; but also, when I thought I had 
lost him, I seemed to be seized with a 
dread of the utter loneliness that would 
have come to me if I should lose the com- 
panion of my flight and exUe— the only 
person to whom I could speak freely, and 
from whom I need have no secrets. 

Tom soon came to himself again, and 
was none the worse for the adventure, 
except that he was wet through and 
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through. Unluckily he had been carrying 
almost all the food we had left, and this 
had fallen out of his pocket and got lost 
in the water, so that one small slice of 
bread and meat was all that now remained 
to us. 

We went on with the greatest care for 
a short time after this; but then, getting 
hopelessly bewildered in the mist, we 
thought we had better give up the idea 
of going on till we should be able to see 
something of where w6 were, so we sat 
down shivering in , our wet things, and 
waited for the mist to clear away. This 
did not happen till long after dawn, and 
we had then still some distance to go 
before we reached the top of the hilL 

From here we looked down upon the 
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sea, and saw the village of Oxwich about 
four miles off beneath us. It was Saturday 
— market-day — and as the morning was 
far advanced and more people than usual 
would be about, we were afraid to go 
straight down to our destination, and 
thought it would be more prudent to put 
oflF getting there for another day and pass 
that day in hiding somewhere, it being 
our great object that no one at all should 
see us till we got on board a ship, so 
that our enemies should have no means 
of tracking our course, and no clue what- 
ever as to what direction we had taken. 
On the bare side of Cefn Bryn, however, 
no shelter at all was to be had, so we 
made our way down as fast as we could 
to the old castle of Penrice, whose ruined 
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walls oflFered a good hiding-place. It was 
very distasteful to us thus to have to 
spend another day in inaction; for the 
anxiety and suspense we were in made the 
day seem very long when it had to be 
passed in doing nothing instead of hurrying 
on our escape. We were in a state of con- 
siderable bodily discomfort also, for we 
were very hungry, having soon finished 
the last small piece of food we had left, 
and were wet besides. Unluckily the 
sun was behind the clouds all day, or it 
might have dried and warmed us; so we 
had to get through the day as best we 
could behind the old castle walls, wet, 
cold, hungry, and anxious — speculating on 
whether my gun had yet been found, 
wh^t our enemies were doing, and whether 
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we should succeed in finding a vessel 
to take us off at once when we reached 
the sea. 

And what had I done, thought I, that 
I should be thus outcast from my home 
and friends — forced to fly for my life and 
tremble at the idea of being seen ? I had 
done nothing to be ashamed of— nothing 
but what I gloried in having done 1 My 
troubles had come upon me merely because 
I had dared to lift my hand against wrong 
and injustice ! If that was how I was to 
be treated in England, then indeed it 
was better to seek a home elsewhere — ^iu 
America or any other land where every 
man (as I had heard) was listened to 
alike, and had a voice in making the 
laws which he was expected to obey. 
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Eitter thoughts like these filled my 
mind during that long day whilst I 
shivered and longed for warmth, and food, 
and comfort as I lay on the damp grass 
at Penrica We slept a little during part 
of the day, but were too uncomfortable 
to sleep long. It served to amuse us now 
and then to look out through the chinks 
of the castle walls at the modem house 
just below, and to watch the inhabitants 
going in and out of the house, without 
ever dreaming how near they were to 
two of Kebecca's children 1 

Everything, however, comes to an end 
in time, and so at last that weary day 
finished, and in the dark we crossed the 
marsh and reached Oxwich Bay, We 
were now obliged to hold some communi-^ 
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cation with our fellow-men, both in order 
to make inquiries about a vessel and alsa 
to procure some food, we being ravenously 
hungry. There was no need for both of 
us to show ourselves, however, so Tom 
remained out of sight amongst the nume- 
rous sandbanks which surround the bay,, 
whilst I strolled into the village as soon 
as the inhabitants were stirring. I put 
on as careless an air as I could and 
entered into conversation with the first 
man I met, asking him when any vessels 
were likely to be in, as I was not a little 
disappointed to see none there at that 
moment. He informed me that vessels- 
hardly ever stayed for more than one 
tide in Oxwich, as it was an unsafe 
anchorage, and that no ship was expected 
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again there for several days to come. 
This was a bad hearing for me, for we 
certainly could not venture to wait as 
long as that, and what made matters still 
more provoking was, that the man said 
there had been a schooner loading with 
limestone for Devonshire only the day 
before, and that her captain had been 
inquiring about extra hands, so that we 
might have got off without delay, and 
have been already in a place of compara- 
tive safety, if only we had not got lost 
in the mist on Cefn Bryn, and thua 
delayed our arrival at Oxwich by twenty- 
four hours ! There was now, however^ 
nothing f9r it but to try and account for 
my being there by saying I was a stranger 
in search of work, and that I wanted to 
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find out where I could buy something to 
eat. But the people to whom I spoke 
seemed to wonder at me for wanting to 
purchase food on a Sunday morning at 
that early hour, and I fancied they did 
not look much as if they believed my 
story, and I thought the sooner we got 
away from there the better. 

When I returned to Tom and told him 
the. unsatisfactory result of my inquiries, 
his face fell considerably. 

"We do have wasted a lot of time 
in coming here for nothing then," he 
remarked, "and our only chance to get 
ofi" . by sea shall be to go back to the 
Mumbles— and the Mumbles do be a sight 
nearer . Swansea than be safe. But I do 
suppose as us must go and try there 
now, Evan — eh ? " 
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^* That's what I do think myself/' I 
replied ; " and I do think, too, as us 
ought to keep right along the coast to 
go there, where there be nothiug but 
sheep and birds to see us, and not go 
a step farther inland nor we can help." 

"Shall us wait here for to-day, or go 
on at once ? " said Tom ; " these here 
sandbanks was not high enough to be a 
very first-rate hiding-place, and they be 
very near to the village too." 

"Oh, 'tis best to go away from here 
now soon, I think," answered I ; "us 
can wait till everyone shall be gone to 
church or chapel, and then there shall 
be no one about to see us cross the 
sands. And us can eat a bit of vittles 
meanwhile — look, see what I do have 
got 1 " 
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With that I displayed the food I had 
bought, and we readily set to work and 
made a hearty meal. It was a beautiful 
hot day, and when we had breakfasted 
we lay contentedly enjoying the sunshine 
till the stopping of the Oxwich church- 
bell, which had been ringing for service, 
warned us to get up and continue our 
journey whilst the coast was likely to be 
clear. Turning back towards the east we 
left Oxwich and reached Three Cliffs Bay. 
Here we were disgusted to find a couple 
of pleasure-parties come down to picnic 
and spend the day at the sea. Of course 
we might have crossed the bay openly 
in spite of them; but we had such a 
nervous horror of being seen by anyone 
who might put our foes on our scent. 
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that we preferred to stay concealed 
.amongst the rocks at the west end of 
the bay till they should go out of 
Bight. 

" Silly idiots ! " muttered Tom ; " was 
there no place but this as would suit 
them for to eat their dinners or teas at ? 
Why they was have plenty of sea and 
sand too, just close to Swansea; why 
was not that do for them instead of 
coming all these miles down here ? " 

" Well, so one would think," observed 
I; "but maybe they was like to have 
jocks to sit upon, and there do not be 
BO rocks near Swansea." 

*' Eocks indeed ! " returned Tom angrily ; 
**they do have bathing-machines though, 
and the steps of them be quite so good 
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as rocks to sit on, and drier too 1 And 
then they could get into the machine for 
cover if it do come to rain. It was a deal 
better for they to stay at home and not 
come hindering us like this/' 

The pleasure-parties got out of our way 
at last; but they had delayed us so long 
that we thought we had no chance of 
finding any vessels sailing from the 
Mumbles that night, and that we had 
better not get there till the next morning ; 
then we hoped we should get off to sea 
at once and avoid any waiting about in 
such an extremely dangerous neighbour- 
hood. Consequently, soon after we had 
crossed Three Cliffs Bay, we began looking 
out for some cave in which to pass the 
night, for I had heard that there were 
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several big caves along the rocks at that 
part of the coast, and unless we found a 
cave we had no chance of shelter without 
leaving the edge of the sea and going 
inland, where we should be sure to meet 
people* 

After hunting along the cliffs for soma 
time, and peering into every chink and 
cranny, Tom, who was a little below me, 
said he had found a hole, but that it was 
too small for anyone to walk in at, and 
that the entrance was almost choked up 
with stones. I was very tired of scrambling 
over the sharp-pointed rocks in the hot 
sun, and I clambered down to see what he 
had found, hoping it might turn out to 
be the mouth of one of the eaves of 
which I had heard. 

VOL. II. H 
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I found him standing in a crevice 
between two rocks which was heaped up 
with shingle; and at the end of the 
crevice was a small hole into the rock 
just large enough to admit a man's body, 
and the cliff rose steep and straight far 
above the hole. 

"Us shall see what it do be like, any- 
how/' said I ; and, lying down on the 
rough shingle, I managed, by crawling 
on my hands and knees, and wriggling 
on my stomach, to get myself into the 
hole, though not without considerable diffi- 
culty. At first my eyes were too much 
dazzled by the sudden change from light 
to dark to see anything, but I could feel 
that there was room all round me, and 
gradually raising myself very cautiously 
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SO as not to hit mj head against the 
Toof, I stood upright. Then I called 
Tom to come in, and as my eyes became 
used to the darkness I could see some- 
thing of the sort of place we had got 
into. It was a cave big enough to have 
held twenty men or more upon its floor, 
and it seemed to rim up to an immense 
height, but how far it extended upwards 
we could not tell on account of the dim 
light. The rocky sides were wet and 
shining, and there was a slow mournful 
dripping of water into a large pool in 
the middle of the cave. 

"Well, I suppose as it shall do for us 
to-night," said Tom, "but it do be a 
mighty damp unwholesome sort of a place 
to my mind 1 " 

H 2 
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It certainly was not a very tempting 
place of abode, though convenient to us 
just then, and as it was far pleasanter 
outside in the sun than inside in the 
damp gloomy cavern, we crawled out 
again in the open air, and seated our- 
selves within easy reach of our hiding- 
place, so as to be able to get back to it 
on any alarm. 

Judging by the light, I should think it 
must have been about seven or eight 
o'clock in the evening when I fell into 
a doze, and was dreaming a pleasant 
restful dream about Miss Gwenllian, and 
home, and Martha, and the rest, when 
I was suddenly touched by Tom, who at 
the same time laid his hand on my mouth 
for fear I might speak or make a noise. 
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In my sleep I had been happy and con- 
tented and free from all care, and the 
sudden arousing from my dream made 
the realities of my life of danger, discom- 
fort, and restless anxiety seem bitterer 
than ever. 

"There do be some people about some- 
where overhead of us," whispered Tom; 
"I was not see no one, but I was hear 
voices. It do be best to get back to 
hiding, I do think." 

The distance from the cave was very 
short, and we crawled cautiously back to 
it, keeping under every projecting piece 
of rock which could conceal us from who- 
ever might be the speakers on the cliff 
above us. 

"Was you think they was looking for 
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me, Tom?" asked I in a low voice when 
we had regained our shelter. 

" I was not know no more than you/* 
replied he ; "I was not hear a word aa 
they was say, only it be safest to be out 
of sight when there be people about. 'Tis 
lucky for us now as it be all little stones 
outside the cave ; if so be as it was sand, 
anyone could see the footmarks of us 
coming in here." 

When our eyes had again got used to 
the dim light we examined the sides of 
the cave, and saw that, in case of visitors 
coming in, it would be easy for us to 
scramble some way up the sides to keep 
out of their way. 

Before long the voices came nearer 
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and nearer, till they were close outside 
our hiding-place and we could hear what 
they said. 

We soon made out that the speakers 
were a party of police who were in search 
of me; but they seemed to be somewhat 
tired, and very doubtful as to whether they 
were going in the most likely direction to 
find me. 

"Well, for my part I don't believe as 
he be anywheres hereabouts," said one 
sulky-sounding voice. "You see he left 
Oxwich at eleven or twelve o'clock ; well, 
it stands to reason as he must have got 
miles farther than this by now. Besides, 
how do we know as he ever came this 
way at all ? Why shouldn't he have gone 
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inland just as likely as to be sticking to 
the sea-coast?" 

" Why, you see," answered another 
voice, "all as we has to go upon is that 
he wanted to get took into a ship, and 
a man as wants that isn't very likely to 
go inland anyhow." 

" The fellow at Oxwich as told us about 
him," observed a third voice, ^Hhought 
he seen two men crossing the bay." 

" And that's one thing makes me 
doubt whether the party as we heard 
on at Oxwich is the same party as we 
wants," said the first voice; "I calls it 
folly to be grinding along on a wild- 
goose chase like this, and I votes as we 
either goes somewhere else, or else just 
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goes back and says as how we can't find 
him." 

"Why, here's a queer little holel" 
exclaimed some other voice which sounded 
very close outside the cave; "what if 
he should have hidden himself in 
here ? " ' 

Then came a discussion as to whether 
I was likely to be in there or not, none 
of the party seeming very willing to go 
in himself, and each one urging the other 
to go; and at last one man, after con- 
siderable pressure from his comrades, said 
he didn't mind giviDg a look in to see 
what was there; an announcement which 
made Tom and me retreat a little way 
up the side. 
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A great deal of commotion and scuffling- 
about in the stones outside ensued, and 
presently the head, neck, and shoulders, 
of a man made their appearance 
within the mouth of the cave. We 
having been for some time in the dark- 
ness, could see him pretty well, but he,, 
having just come in from the daylight,, 
could' see nothing whatever, 

" Dark as pitch in here ! " cried he,, 
without attempting to bring in the rest 
of his body ; " 'tis no use at all to try 
and look in here without lights. And a 
nasty damp hole it feels like, full of 
toads and snakes, I expect 1 And Fve 
rubbed half my skin off in getting in, I 
believe; no man in his senses would come 
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in here for choice, I'm sure. I'm not 
going any farther in without lights, I 
can tell you ! " 

And he slowly wriggled himself back- 
wards till he got out again. He moved 
so slowly, and made such absurd puflSng 
and wheezing noises in getting in and 
out of the hole, that we felt sure he 
must be rather stout and could not have 
at all enjoyed the narrow entrance to our 
retreat. 

The voices went on talking outside for 
awhile, and finally the speakers concluded 
that it was not likely to be any good 
searching the cave, and that they cer- 
tainly could not attempt it without lights^ 
and that they were very tired and meant 
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to do no more that night, and so that they 
should go home. And then we heard 
their voices gradually dying away in the 
distance as they departed and left us to 
enjoy peace and safety for at least a few 
hours longer. 



CHAPTER V. 



After a few hours of such broken sleep 
as we could get on the rocky floor of 
the cave, we left its shelter and crossed 
Caswell Bay and Langland Bay, reach- 
ing the Mumbles Hill soon after dawn. 
There was no use in descending into the 
village at once, as no one was stirring 
there so early, so we sat down for awhile 
on the top of the hill, and watched the 
light broadening over the sea as the 
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rising sun touched the vessels in the 
harbour one by one and glistened on 
their dewy masts and decks. The tide 
runs out nearly a mile at the Mumbles, 
and it was then dead low water, so that 
the little fleet of oyster-dredging smacks, 
or " skifis " as they are always called, 
lay high and dry on the sands at about 
a quarter or half a mile between the 
village and the far-off* tide. As we sat 
looking at all these skiffs, the sight of 
them inspired Tom with a fresh idea. 

" Look you now," said he, " even if us 
do get taken on board some one of them 
hig ships, it is a chance that she shall 
be going to start just that very minute. 
Very likely as she shall wait some hours, 
or maybe the whole day, first ; and if 
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«o, and if the police do come here after 
us, then there shall be an end of our 
^oing with her whatever. But I do 
think us can do better than that. What 
if us was to hire one of them oyster- 
dredger boats for a day's sail ? So soon 
^s we do be safe away from land us can 
pretend to change our minds and say as 
MS do want to go to Devonshire and get 
the boatmen to take us there. And then 
no one shall know where us shall have 
landed, not until the boatmen shall get 
back again here." 

I highly applauded this suggestion, 
€ven though it would make a big hole 
in our small stock of money; for now 
that we knew for certain that enemies 
lyere so close on our track, it was evident 
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that if we did not get away at once we 
should probably not do so at all. We 
had just got up to climb down the hill 
into the village when two magpies flew 
past us and perched upon a dead tree 
some Uttle distance off. Tom stopped 
short at seeing them, and looked quite 
frightened. 

" Look, see there, Evan I " he exclaimed, 
pointing to the two birds. 

"Well, I don't see nothing but a couple 
of 'pies," replied I ; " what of them ? " 

*'Was you not know as two 'pies do 
always mean trouble to whoever do see 
them ? " answered he ; " them birds do 
be telling us of trouble to come for 
sure I " 
*' Nonsense, man!" cried I, laughing. 
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for I did not beKeve in such things 
myself; "them two birds be only going 
to suck some eggs or do some mischief 
somewhere or other — but that is all the 
trouble as they do tell about ! They was 
chance to fly this way, but 'tis folly for 
to think as they do know anything about 
us or what be going to happen to us. 
Indeed and I do think as us have enough 
of real dangers to be afraid of with- 
out wanting to go frightening ourselves 
for a couple of harmless birds into the 
bargain ! " 

But Tom was not to be laughed out of 
his superstition; he seemed to have quite 
Idst his spirits and courage; was as down- 
cast as if the prison-doors were already 
opening to shut us in; and declared that 

VOL. II. I 
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some terrible misfortune was certainly- 
coming upon either one or both of us. 

It was about five o'clock when we 
reached the Mumbles village, where a 
few people were now beginning to bo 
about. A man in a rough, sailorlike- 
looking dress, was standing in the road 
and looking out to sea with a telescope, 
and to him we went, saying that we had 
a mind to take a ^oat for the day, and 
asking him if he could direct us to any- 
one who had a skifi* for hire. The 
man eyed our travel-stained clothes and 
untidy appearance with a look of con- 
siderable contempt, and then said : 

" Well, you two are about the rummiest- 
looking pair as ever I saw to want a skiff 
for going pleasuring in! 'Tain't such as 
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you that hire a boat for a day's sail in 
general You can't do that without 
money, my fine fellows, and you don't 
look to have too much of that between 
the two of you." 

"Ah, but us may have it for all that, 
maybe," returned Tom angrily. "What 
do hinder us two honest working men as 
have got a holiday and a few pounds to 
spend from wanting to do the same as 
a gentleman for once? Our money do 
be so good as his, I do suppose ? Look, 
see, what shall you call that ? " Saying this, 
Tom pulled out the purse which held our 
money and tossed it up into the air, and 
then went on: "Never you trouble your- 
self with what be no business of yours, 

my man, but just give a civil answer to 

I 2 
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a civil question, and tell if you do know 
where us shall be able to hire a boat." 
. The man became civil when he saw 
the money, and said he had not meant to 
offend us, and that as he owned a skiff 
himself we could have that one if we 
liked. We soon came to terms, being in 
too much hurry to be off to stay bar- 
gaining, and readily agreeing to pay what 
he asked. Then I asked him what he 
thought of the weather, and whether the 
wind would suit for sailing towards the 
opposite coast. 

" If the wind should hold as it be 
now," replied he, looking up at the sky, 
** it'll suit best for running up the 
Channel past Swansea and towards Neath 
way; but it don't look over and above 
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settled to my mind, and I wbuldh't 
wonder if it was to come on rather 
rough for pleasuring by-and-by. Be you 
pretty good sailors?" 

" Oh, never you trouble your head 
about that ! " answered I. " We do be 
good sailors enough, and it don't make 
no odds to we what the weather was be. 
But us do want to go now at once, and 
not be wasting our holiday on shore 
here." 

*^Well, well," returned the man, "we 
shall start so soon as 'tis possible; but 
'tis no use for you to be in a hurry till 
the tide shall have run in far enough to 
float the skiff — ^look, there she be with 
the others high and dry on the sand, 
and there she must be till the sea reaches 
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her. I shall go and look up my mate 
to come with us, and maybe the water 
will be almost up to her by the time we 
are ready." So saying he walked off to 
fetch his mate, leaving Tom and me to 
pace up and down the road in a fever 
of impatience as we watched the slow 
advance of the rising tide towards the 
skiffs. Slowly and gradually the water 
crept over the sand; and we thought 
that surely no tide had ever before taken 
so long to rise! Our anxiety and im- 
patience was increased by Tom's dis- 
covering that he had left his neck- 
handkerchief in the cave where we spent 
the night, so that if our enemies should 
go there with lights, as they had talked 
of doing, they would find this sign of 
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our recent presence there, and would be 
all the keener in their pursuit. 

When our boatman and his mate re- 
turned, we said we should go down to 
the skiff at once, and wait in her until 
she should be afloat; so we all four went 
and established ourselves in her, and the 
two men began preparing the sails and 
everything else, so that we might have 
no delay in getting off when once the 
water should be high enough. Once on 
board we felt a little more easy. The 
ripples of water had at last touched our 
skiff and were beginning to surround her; 
and we alternately watched their progress, 
and cast anxious looks towards the land, 
where we feared at every moment to see 
our foes appear in search of us. Suddenly 
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I saw the figures of five or six men make 
their appearance on the brow of the hill 
which we had crossed a few hours before. 
That they were police I had very little 
doubt, though it was too far off to make 
them out clearly. Still — we were not lost 
yet ; for it was some distance down from 
the top of the hill to the village; and 
they would be sure to stop and search 
the hillside as they came ; and then it 
was more than a quarter of a mile 
across the sands fi:om the village to our 
skiff. 

Small waves were dashing already against 
the side of the boat and spreading farthei?- 
and farther over the sand around. 

"We'll be afloat now just," observed 
the boatman, who had been busy about 
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the sails and tackle and did not notice 
those figures descending the hill whose 
motions were of such absorbing interest 
to Tom and me. Then, turning to liis 
companion, he exclaimed : " Why, Jack I 
where be them sweeps as I told you to 
bring down? You never went and left 
them at the house, now, did you ? " 
**Do b'lieve but I did though!" replied 
Jack; "I'll step up after 'em and have 
'em down now d'rectly." 

Tom and I were almost out of oux'^ 
senses with vexation to hear this. What 
the sweeps might be we had not the 
slightest idea, but waiting for them to 
be fetched from the house might be our 
ruin. 

**It's pity to lose so much time," said 
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I, speaking as calmly as I could; "can't 
US do without them?" 

" No, no," returned the man ; " I won't 
go without 'em, or else where would we 
be if it should fall calm? Not that I 
see any chance of that happening to-day 
— but still, I must have 'em. Jack'U 
have 'em down in a jiffy. Kun you. Jack, 
quick 1 " 

So Jack ran off after the sweeps, whilst 
we had to sit quietly in the boat and 
watch. the proceedings of our pursuers. I 
heard Tom mutter to himself: "They 

magpies knew it — I was know it of them 

ft 

all along ! " But except for that we were 
perfectly silent, for our anxiety was too 
intense for speaking. 

Our foes got to the bottom of the hill 
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and entered the village just as a decided 
heave of the skiff told us she was at last 
afloat. At that moment Jack was just 
getting on board of us with the long oars 
which they call sweeps. 

The police would be sure speedily to 
hear of us from some of the many idlers 
who always lounge about a place ready 
to mind everyone's business except their 
own; and then they would have no diffi- 
culty in knowing where we were and 

# 

coming straight across the sands to us, 
because the oyster-dredging season had 
not yet begun, so that our skiff was the 
only one that was not lying idle, and the 
men on board of her and her readiness 
to start were unmistakable evidences of 
our presence. A strong gusty wind was 
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ig, and this was in our favour, as it 
would prevent voices from being heard if 
they should shout after us. 

Jack scrambled on board — our skiff waa 
unmoored from the float that held her — 
the mainsail was unfurled — the skipper 
took the helm — and, with feelings of in- 
tense relief, we at last found ourselves 
slipping rapidly through the water, and 
threading our way first in and out of the 
other skiffs that were tossing at their 
moorings, and then amongst the numerous 
trading vessels that were anchored farther 
out in the harbour. Just as we reached 
the farthest out of these we could see- 
people running down to the shore we 
had left waving their hands and making^ 
i'rantic signs. 



i 
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"I wonder what be a-going on there?" 
•observed our boatman, who happened to look 
back and see the commotion on shore. 

" Can't say, I'm sure," replied Jack. 
^'They was all quiet enough when I was 
up after the sweeps. Maybe 'tis the 
•captain of one of these here vessels as 
has spent the night on shore, and wants 
his boat sent off for him in a hurry, and 
lias got a few other chaps to help him 
make a row." 

*' Likely enough," returned the skipper, 
-carelessly ; " I daresay 'twill be the French 
brig's captain as came in on Friday — 
they French fellows do make such a fuss 
-about everything! Look to the tops'le. 
Jack — we'll hoist it if so be there ain't 
too much wind*" 
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So the two men, to our great relief, 
occupied themselves with the skiflf, and 
paid no further attention to what might 
be going on on shore. But it had been 
a narrow shave for us. Another few 
minutes' diflference in the tide would have 
seen us prisoners-and being taken meant 
being hung, for me, at all events. 

The wind was fresh, and our boat was 
a fast one, and we cut through the water 
at a great rate. There was enough sea to 
make us roll considerably, but neither Tom 
nor I were ill ; neither of us having ever 
been to sea before, it was just a chance 
whether we turned out good sailors or 
not, but luckily we were quite able to 
make good my boast that we did not mind 
what sort of weather we had. 
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Presently we began talking to the boat- 
men of diflferent places we wanted to see, 
and then Tom pretended to be seized with 
a sudden wish to go and have a look at 
Devonshire. I made believe also that the 
idea was quite new to me, and exclaimed : 
"Why not go now when us do have a 
couple of days' holiday? Couldn't us go 
there instead of anywhere else ? " The 
skipper shook his head doubtfully. "I 
suppose as we might manage it with 
tacking; but the wind be best to go on 
up Channel to-day. 'Tis looking very much 
like dirty weather coming on to my mind, 
and indeed I don't know but what we 
would be wiser to go back now soon to the 
Mumbles instead of thinking of going on 
farther." 
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At this, however, Tom and I cried out 
in indignation; and we so insisted upon 
trjdng for Devonshire that at last the 
skipper gave way and changed our course 
accordingly, though not without many 
doubtful glances at the sky, and very 
evident reluctance. 

We got on but slowly on our new course, 
and the weather grew worse as the day 
went on. The sky became wholly over- 
cast ; the strong, gusty wind came in more 
and more frequent puflfs, and brought scuds 
of rain also once or twice. The two sailors 
looked uneasy, and said something about 
the wisdom of going back if possible ; but 
Tom and I pretended to think nothing of 
the bad Weather, laughing at them for 
minding it, and promising them extra pay 
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if they kept on, and did not balk us of 
our holiday excursion. The skipper said 
that if we persisted in trying to reach 
Devonshire we should probably have to be 
out in the Channel all night; but we 
replied we were not afraid of that, and, 
what with our persuasions and promises, 
we overcame his objections and induced 
him to keep on the former course in spite 
of the threatening bank of black clouds that 
was gathering heavily to windward. The 
wind and rain increased, and before long 
we were surrounded by thick driving rain, 
which made it impossible to see objects at 
a couple of hundred yards off. Matters 
began to get serious, and the two sailors 
held hasty consultations together and seemed 
to have very little idea of where abouts we 
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were. They changed our course several 
times in a very undecided manner. At 
last, as the darkness of night came on in 
addition to the darkness of the storm, and 
as the weather seemed to be getting con-- 
tinually worse, the skipper told us fairly 
that he really had no idea of where we 
were, except that we must be somewhere 
or other in the Bristol Channel ; but that 
he did not think that mattered much, as 
he did not expect the skiff could live much 
longer in such a storm, and he believed 
we should all go to the bottom before very 
many more hours should have passed if 
the sea should continue to get wilder, as it 
was then doing. 

When. Tom heard this he looked at 
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me and said : " Kemember them magpies, 
Evan ; they knew it." 

But that was all we said, for the noise 
and rush of the water and the creaking 
of the planks made speaking a difficult 
matter. We were so tossed about that 
we could not stand alone, but had to 
cling tightly to the rail lest we should 
be w^ashed overboard by the great waves 
that dashed like sledge-hammers against 
our skiflF, pouring in torrents over the 
deck and back again into the sea under 
the rail, Tom and I, being quite strange 
to this sort of thing, were made dizzy by 
the violent pitching up and down of the 
boat, and the incessant roaring thunder 
of the sea and wind ; and all four of us 

E 2 
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made up our minds that we should very 
soon be drowned. For my own part this 
expectation did not at all make me regret 
having set out on the voyage, for, what- 
ever the end of it might be, I was at 
all events better oflf than if I had stayed 
on shore. Had I done that I must have 
been taken, and if taken I should be 
hanged, so that to me it was a choice of 
iieaths ; and I decidedly preferred being 
drowned to dying by the hands of 
my enemies and letting them have the 
satisfaction of getting rid of me. 

For a time that seemed almost endless 
we tossed and struggled on in the rain 
and waves and darkness; and then at 
last the end came. The skiff was driven 
upon a sandy beach, the sea broke 
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furiously over her directly she struck, 
and I found myself washed overboard 
into the foaming, raging waves, which 
gave me no chance of helping myself ^by 
swimming, but dashed me along like a 
cork, and flung me upon the shore with- 
out my having the smallest power of 
resisting them. The instant I touched 
the land I made one great ejQFort, and 
succeeded in getting out of reach of the 
sea before it could return and sweep me 
back again. Thus it came to pass that 
I unexpectedly found myself safe and 
sound on dry land almost before I had 
had time to know how I got there. 

When I had collected my senses a 
little I tried to shout out loud, in hopes 
of getting an answer from Tom or the 
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boatmen ; but the roaring of the sea and 
wind completely drowned my voice, and 
I found I must wait for daylight before 
I should have any chance of knowing 
what had become of my companions. 
The storm subsided as day began to 
dawn. At first I could see nothing but 
open sea before me and high sand-banks 
behind ; but as the light grew clearer I 
made out the figure of a man nearly a 
mile oJ0F along the sands, and on going 
towards him I was delighted to find that 
it was none other than Tom, who had 
been cast upon the beach in the same 
way that I had, and had afterwards 
moved some distance off in the dark- 
ness without knowing where he was 
going. 
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We saw nothing whatever of the two 
boatmen, and we had not the very least 
idea of where we were — ^we might be in 
England or in Wales, or on Lundy Island 
for all we could tell. However, our ship- 
wreck seemed to us very much in our 
favour, for thus we had escaped from our 
own neighbourhood and had left abso- 
lutely no trace at all by which we could 
be followed. 

"You see as they two old magpies was 
mean no harm to us after all," said I, 
laughing. "We did seem like going to 
have bad luck last night, but now it do 
have turned to good luck for us." 

But Tom only looked serious when I 
mentioned the magpies and answered : 
"'Tis wrong you do be to be laughing 
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at them. There be many as says that 
two ^pies do bring trouble to them that 
do see them. And if that was not true^ 
why was the people say it?" 



CHAPTER VL 



As the daylight grew brighter and we 
looked around us, we could see only two 
things — sand and sea; nothing else was in 
sight, and we saw not a vestige of our 
boatmen. Either they had been drowned, 
or else they must have left the shore in 
the night ; so we thought no more about 
them, and began walking away from the 
sea over the sand-banks, hoping soon to 
meet with someone to tell us what part 
of the country we were in. 
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The extent of those sand-banks was 
wonderful, and we thought we should never 
get to the end of them. As fast as we 
reached the top of one sand-hill, we saw 
another and another before us and on all 
sides of us; and they were all so much 
alike that we soon got quite confused as 
to which way was the sea and which way 
was the land likely to be, and several 
times catne to places which we were quite 
sure we had passed over before, so that 
we became disheartened, thinking that we 
were walking round and round in a circle. 
Altogether we were not in a very cheer- 
ful condition ; for our clothes were wet 
through ; we were in want of food ; we 
had had no sleep for one night, and very 
little the night before ; and the deep sand 
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was very heavy and tiring to walk oVer. 
1^0 living things did we see amongst those 
weary sand-hills, except rabbits, of which 

there were plenty ; but, however acceptable 

« 

they would have been to us as breakfast, 
they were of no use when we had no means 
of catching or cooking them. Seeing such 
a lot of them about put me in mind of the 
first time ever I had gone to Penfawr, 
when Squire Tudor had found his rabbit 
in my pocket, and I made ' Tom laugh by 
telling him about it. After long wandering 
we at last got away from that hateful 
fiand, and had the satisfaction of again 
treading on firm ground, that did not let 
one sink in over the ankles at every step. 
We soon came to a road, and had not 
gone far along it before we met with a 
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boy, from whom we ascertained that we 
were about three or four miles from 
Bridgend, and who told us the way to get 
to that town. 

' It was a great thing to know exactly 
where we were, and when we separated, 
from the boy, we again considered our 
situation and prospects, and discussed 
what was best to do in the altered circum- 
stances. 

Our Devonshire scheme was of course at 
an end now. But we had heard of wild 
mountains existing in the country some- 
where not far from Bridgend ; and we 
determined to try and reach these moun- 
tains, where we might manage to exist 
without attracting observation, until we 
should find means of making our way to 
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Liverpool and thence to America. We 
were safe for the present from any im- 
mediate pursuit, as our enemies knew 
nothing of us, except that we had left the 
Mumbles in a skift'; and if the wreck of 
the skiff should become known, it would 
very likely be supposed that we were 
drowned. Therefore our shipwreck seemed 
to be a very great advantage to us, and 
had secured for us at least that most 
important article — time. 

Our first object was to get something 
to eat and drink, and then to find out 
which road to take to reach the mountains ; 
•so we proceeded to Bridgend and entered 
a public-house, and called for food. There 
was hardly anyone there except the land- 
lord, at first; but by the time we had 
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almost finished our meal, a good many 
more men had dropped into the inn kitchen 
and ordered bread and cheese and beer,. 

it being then the fashionable hour for lunch 
at Bridgend. 

As for Tom and me, what with our ship- 
wreck, and our sleepless nights, and our 
long tramp over the heavy sand, and one 
thing and another, we had been a good 
deal done up when we got to the inn, and 
were now thoroughly satisfied to sit quiet 
and rest ourselves, dawdling over the last 
of our breakfast, and picking up the in« 
formation we wanted as to the way to the 
mountains, from some of the men who 
came in to lunch. Most of these asked 
where Griffiths was as they came in, and 
seemed surprised that he had not yet 
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come ; and presently I got curious to 
know who he was, and asked one of the 
men about him. I was told that Griflfiths 
was a great scholar, who could read and 
write quite beautifully; and that he 
generally came into the public -house at 
that time of day, to read or write letters 
for any person of inferior education who 
might require his services and be willing 
to pay for them. The reason why he was 
expected with so much interest to-day was 
that it was Tuesday — on which day the 
weekly newspaper, called The Bridgend 
Budget^ came out — and it was Griffiths'^ 
custom to come and read this paper at 
the inn, and to impart the most interest- 
ing bits of news to the rest of the inn 
company, unless anyone should be rash 
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enough to put him out of temper, in 
which case not one word could he be got 
to utter. 

Just after I had received this informa- 
tion the great man himself made his 
appearance, and was received with the 
utmost deference and respect by all, from 
the landlord down. GriflBths carried The 
Bndgend Budget in his hand, and after 
a few careless words with the landlord 
and one or two other men whom he 
honoured with his notice, he seated him- 
self in the most comfortable chair, called 
for a glass of beer, lit his pipe, settled 
his spectacles across his nose, and pro- 
ceeded to unfold the paper, and read it to 
himself with much crackling and rustling 
of the leaves as he turned them over. 
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His whole air showed that he was per- 
fectly aware of the superiority given him 
by education, and he evidently considered 
that whatever respect and attentions 
might be paid him would be no more 
than his due. The other men left off 
talking, and waited silently till he should 
see fit to give them the benefit of his 
great learning and read them out the 
news. It was not long before their 
patience was rewarded. He began slowly 
reading aloud various bits of intelligence 
which he thought interesting, maJdng his 
own comments on them as he read : 
"Meat gone up to fivepence a pound iix 
Cardiff: I do call it quite sinful to raise 
the price of meat like that— no poor man 
shall be able to afford it at that rate. A 

TOL. II. L 
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gigantic gooseberry, weighing two ounces, 
has been grown in the garden of Mr. 
Jones — ^welll that be a wonderful fine 
fruit, sure-ly ! On Thursday Her Ma- 
jesty the Queen went for a ride in the 
park — Fve been told by one that had it 
from them as knew, that she rides a 
deal." 

Here the reader slowly turned over a 
leaf of the paper and went on reading the 
other side. " Hullo ! here be big print ! " 
he exclaimed. "What be all this about? 
'Rioting in the neighbourhood of Swan- 
sea ' — to think of that 1 Oh, now I do 
see, it was all along of that Rebecca as 

we have heard talk on." 

At this point Griffiths paused, refilled 

his pipe, sipped his beer, and then. 
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continued his reading silently, evidently 
doing this in order that his audience 
might press him to tell them more of 
the choice bit of news he had discovered, 
and that thus his importance might be 
increased. Nor was he disappointed in 
this expectation, being very soon peti- 
tioned by the other men to let them hear 
**what was to do about it," a thirst for 
intelligence which he graciously consented 
to gratify. 

"Well, listen now then," said he, 
stretching out his legs and settling his 

ft 

spectacles afresh; "here's enough of news 
for you — ^indeed to goodness 'tis a mercy 
as we don't have no such goings on here ! 
AU the account of it is copied into this 
paper out of The Swansea Swallow, I see." 

L 2 
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Then he began reading a long account 
of the row at Pontardulais. Tom and I 
could have told them a good deal more 
about it than the newspaper writer, wha 
certainly could not have been in the fight 
himself, nor yet have thoroughly under- 
stood what had been told him about it^ 
judging by the deal of nonsense lie wrote 
on the subject But the Bridgend men 
took it all in as absolutely true, and we 
were much amused in listening to it all, 
without hearing anjrthing that interested 
us particularly until the following bit was 
read out: 

**One of the prisoners, named Eees 
Hughes, is so severely wounded that he 
has had to be moved into the hospital^ 
and his recovery is thought doubtful 
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None of the police were killed. It is 
with the deepest regret that we announce 
that our old and much-respected neighbour, 
the Squire of Penfawr, was shot dead in 
the fracas. He had insisted on accom- 
panying the party who went to suppress 
the rioters, and behaved with the utmost 
gallantry up to the moment when he fell. 
He dropped lifeless from his horse im- 
mediately on the shot striking him, and 
neither spoke nor moved again." 

My head swum and the room seemed 
to go round with me when I heard this. 
I tried to jump up— not quite knowing 
where I was nor what I was doing — ^but 
Tom, seeing something was amiss with 
me, managed to keep me down in my 
seat. He did not know exactly what was 
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exciting me so suddenly; but he con- 
cluded that I was over-tired and somehow 
nervous, so that it upset me to hear of 
the man -whom I had shot. 

The truth was that my mind was all 
in a storm like the sea the night before ; 
and that my wits and senses were, for 
the moment, as driven about, and tossed, 
and helpless as the skiff in which we had 
been wrecked. 

To think that I — I who would have 
shot myself sooner than harm anyone be- 
longing to Miss Gwenllian — that / should 
have been the one to shoot her father! 
That it should be I who had brought 
sorrow and trouble to the person whom I 
most cared for in the whole world 1 It 
seemed as if it must be impossible — ^for 
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to kill lier father must be the work of 
an enemy, so how could / have done it? 
It was to be unkind and untrue to her 
— so how could my hands have been able 
to do such a thing? I could not under- 
stand it. For Miss Gwenllian I would 
have, gladly sacrificed everything I pos- 
sessed — happiness, health, life itself — then 
how could I have been so untrue to my- 
self as to bring this great sorrow upon 
her? Could it indeed be / who had 
taken the life of one she loved and de- 
pended on ? Alas 1 If so, I had taken 
from her what I could never restore to 
her nor make up for to her — never, 
never ! 

Then my bewildered thoughts became 
collected enough for me to attend to what 
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the people around me were saying as 
they talked over what had just been read 
to them. 

Their voices sounded to me strange 
and far off, and somehow different from 
what they had been before; but yet I 
understood all they said. 

"Well, well!" said one, "I wonder 
shall they catch the man as shot him ? '' 

" Catch him ? " exclaimed Griffiths, who 
had laid down the paper to discuss the 
matter at his ease; "catch him, do you 
say? You shall take your oath as they 
shall do that — most like as they have 
done it already I You was not suppose 
as a magistrate shall be shot and the 
man as did it go free ? I was not wonder 
if they shall hang all the lot of prisoners. 
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so as to make sure not to miss tlie right 
one!^' 

" Look you farther on in the paper, 
GriflFy," said the landlord ; '* maybe there 
shall be some more about it somewhere 
else." 

On this Griffiths again took up Tlie 
Budget and began studying it, and presently 
exclaimed : " Yes — here's more of it now. 
Didn't I tell you as they was sure to have 
the man ? Here it be ! They do know 
exactly who it was as shot the Squire, and 
where he do live, and all about him; so 
no doubt but what they do have him safe 
in gaol by now. Listen you here." And 
then he read the following out of The 
Bridgend Budget : 

" It has been discovered that the murderer 
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of Mr. Tudor is a young man named Evan 
Williams, whose home is at Upper Killay. 
A discharged gun, having the words, K 
Williams, Upper Killay, carved on the 
stock, was picked up close to where the 
fight took place, and as no second gun- 
shot was heard during the combat, there 
seems to be no doubt that it was by means- 
of this weapon that Mr. Tudor met his 
fate. The police, on proceeding to the 
home of the said Evan Williams, found 
he had already disappeared; but we feel 
sure that he will not long elude the 
vigilance of that acute and intelligent 
body, the county police. Some three 
years ago, before the Tudor family went 
abroad, the murderer appears to have been 
treated with great kindness by Miss Tudor 
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and other meinbers of the family, of which 
kindness he was most absolutely unworthy. 
For the murder seems to have been a wilful 
one, and not a mere chance shot into the 
mSlee. Two of the police, who were on 
the spot, affirm that they saw the murderer 
stand still and take a deliberate aim at his 
victim — there being at the time so bright a 
light from the blazing turnpike-gate and 
house as to make it impossible for Williams 
not to have recognised the gentleman at 
whom he fired. It appears, therefore, that 
for some unknown reason Williams purposely 
selected as his victim one who had been 
in former days his benefactor, instead of 
venting his bloodthirsty fury on any of 
the other opponents who were engaged 
against him. It is supposed that he must 
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have had some old grudge against Mr. 
Tudor, and took this opportunity of gratify- 
ing his long-cherished desire for vengeance. 
"We can only say. that the vindictiveness 
and ingratitude displayed in this atrocious 
murder are truly terrible, and " 

I could stand this no longer, but got up 
and staggered out of the house ; leaving 
Tom to pay our bill and make some 
excuse about my being suddenly taken ill. 
Fortunately the other men were too much 
engrossed with Griffiths and the news to 
pay any attention to our proceedings. 

I walked for about a mile out of the 
town without saying a word, while Tom 
followed me, very much puzzled as to what 
had come over me. Then I turned round 
to him with my mind fuUy made up. 
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"Good-bye, Tom," I said; **get you 
away into the mountains, as we did 
settle to do. I do not be coming with 
you." 

" Not coming ! " cried Tom, in utmost 
astonishment. "Why what have come to 
you, man ? And what shall you be going 
to do with yourself then ? " 

"I do be going back to Swansea," 
replied I. 

"Back to Swansea!" echoed he; "man 
alive, be you gone mad ? For certain sure 
they shall get hold of you there and hang 
you!" 

" Can't help it if they do," returned I ; 
"all I do know is, that I must get to 
Penfawr and see Miss Gwenllian, and tell 
her as I was not know it was him when 
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I was shoot him — and as it was not 
true what that there lying newspaper do 
say. 

Tom stared to hear me speak like this, 
and thought I was out of my senses. He 
laughed at me, scolded me, reasoned with 
me, did everything he could to make me 
change my mind, but it was not the least 
use. 

No power on earth could turn me 
from what I had settled to do, for it 
seemed to me the only way by which I 
could possibly hope to put myself right 
in Miss Gwenllian's eyes, and make 
her believe that, even if I had killed 
her father, yet it had been wholly an 
accident. 
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If she saw me myself come back to 
explain it to her, then she would surely 
believe that I spoke the truth, and believe 
in my sorrow for having injured her, and 
forgive me. 

When Tom found that I was immovable 
he wanted to come with me, saying that I 
was not fit to go alone, and that he should 
<5ome and see what became of me and take 
his chance of being caught. But I told 
him how foolish that would be, and talked 
about Martha, and told him it was his 
business to escape and ^ry and make a 
tome for her; and so at last I persuaded 
Mm to set off alone towards the mountains 
and to leave me to go back alone. 

Tou see his circumstances and mine were 
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very diflferent. He was bound to take 
care of himself for the sake of a woman 
who loved him and whom he loved; but 
I had no woman to love me ; and all that 
I had before me was to go and see the 
one whom I cared for more than all others, 
and to ask her — not that she should care 
for me, but merely that she should not 
hate me, or, if she could not help doing 
so, yet at least that she should not 
wrong me with a deeper hatred than I 
deserved. Till this was accomplished I 
must not let myself be arrested ; and 
afterwards — my head was too dizzy to 
make plans for afterwards; it did not 
seem to me that it mattered much 
what became of me one way or other. 
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If they caught me I supposed they 
would hang me — ^but really that was 
a matter as to which I could not be 
bothering myself then. 



VOL. II. 



CHAPTER VIL 



Before noon on the next day I was again 
near Swansea, after having walked the 
whole distance from Bridgend without 
making any stop except for a few hours 
when I slept under a hayrick. Stupid 
and bewildered as my mind was, I had 
yet sense enough to understand that if I 
were to be made prisoner before I could 
speak to Miss Gwenllian, then the whole 
object of my journey would be frustrated; 
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therefore I did not pass through the town 
of Swansea, but skirted round it, avoiding 
houses and people and high-roads as much 
as possible. At last I stood at the edge 
of the Penfawr grounds, having as I 
believed got thus far without having 
been recognised by anyone. I climbed 
over the fence that enclosed the Tudor 
property, and began to make my way 
across fields and copses in the direction 
of the house. 

Since the day before when I had heard 
that horrible newspaper read out at 
Bridgend I had been almost like a man 
walking in his sleep, for I was wholly 
engrossed by the longing that had come 
over me to see Miss Gwenllian, to tell 
her that I had not recognised her father 
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when I shot him, and to beg her to for- 
give me; this one idea had excluded all 
others from my mind, and it had never 
occurred to me that I had anything to 
do but to walk straight to Penfawr and 
say what I had to say. But now that 
I was so near to the end of my journey 
it suddenly struck me that if Miss 
Gwenllian knew who I was she would 
perhaps refuse to see me, and that I 
must try for her not to find out my 
name till I should have accomplished my 
object and justified myself. But how 
could I manage this if she recognised me 
directly she saw me ? I was pondering 
over this knotty point when I jumped 
over a hedge and found myself face to 
face with one of the Penfawr gamekeepers. 
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He was a complete stranger to me, but, 
being naturally surprised to meet a dis- 
reputable-looking, travel-stained man such 
as I was in the midst of the grounds, he 
roughly asked me what business brought 
me there. 

I was quite disconcerted at this sudden 
meeting and questioning, and hesitated 
before answering. "I do be after no 
harm," said I at last ; "I do be only 
just going to the big house to say some- 
thing to the young lady about some 
business." 

No doubt my appearance and my 
hesitation in speaking were both a good 
deal against me; and the keeper evi- 
dently looked upon me with the utmost 
suspicion. 
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" A likely story for me to believe ! '* 
lie replied. "People as wants to go to 
the house to see the young lady goes 
there by the proper roads instead of 
coming across country and breaking down 
the fences like this I Tis a deal more 
like that the rabbits and the rabbit-holes 
be the business as brings you here. Stop 
you a moment for me to see how many 
rabbit- wires you have about you." 

SayiDg this he caught hold of me and 
began turning my pockets inside out and 
searching me for anything that could 
convict me of being a poacher. To this 
I submitted quite patiently, making sure 
that as soon as he had satisfied himself 
of the groundlessness of his suspicions 
he would allow me to go to the houso 
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without further hindrance. But to my 
great disappointment I found that he still 
opposed my going on, even after he had 
completed his fruitless search. 

"I don't believe as you've any business 
here anyways/' said he ; "so come you 
along with me till I see you off the 
premises. I don't mean to have all the 
idle tramps in the country think that 
they are to come sauntering about these 
here grounds just when and how they 
like now^ that the old Squire is dead ! 
Come along now, and don't let me catch 
you trespassing here again." 

" Oh, but indeed and I must see the 
young lady," replied I eagerly; "'tis so 
true as true what I was tell you ! I do 
come to speak to her about something 
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that do matter very much for her to 
know. Only I was have the bad luck to 
lose my way, and 'tis for that as you 
do find me here in the middle of the 
fields." 

The keeper paused and scratched his 
head meditatively. He did not altogether 
believe me, and did not at all approve of 
my looks ; but as there was nothing very 
unlikely about my story, he had no 
suflScient excuse to turn me neck and crop 
off the premises, as he would have liked 
to do ; therefore, after a few minutes' 
consideration, he grunted out sulkily: 

" Well 1 if so be as you mvst go to the 
house, why I suppose as you must. But 
rU come along there with you, and make 
sure that you really do have business to 
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take you there. And if I catch you in 
having been telling me lies — why 'twill be 
the worse for you, my man." 

And then he accompanied me to Pen- 
fawr House, keeping close beside me all 
the way, and watching me most carefully 
for fear I should try and run away. When 
we reached the house, he sent in word to 
Miss Gwenllian that someone wanted to 
see her about something particular; and 
then I was taken to wait in the servants'- 
hall until she should come to see me. 

And so this was the end of it all 1 Here 
was I, who had looked forward to Miss 
Owenllian's return as the greatest possible 
happiness ; who had worshipped the thought 
of her ever since I had known her ; who 
had been ready to take whatever she wished 
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as a law to be obeyed by me ; here was I^ 
I say, waiting to meet her again after so 
long a time, with my mind wholly given 
up to the one longing that I might get 
her to forgive me for having kiUed her 
father 1 How could such a thing have 
come to pass ? What had happened seemed 
so horrible, and so utterly unlike anything 
that I had ever imagined or dreamt of as 
being possible, that I could hardly believe 
it to be true. 

But the strangeness of all this did not 
strike me so much just then. Everything 
was swallowed up and lost in my anxiety 
to accomplish my purpose, and to say what 
I had to say to her. I had hardly given 
a thought to anything else since I had 
left Bridgend, and had almost worked 
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myself into a fever with my impatience 
to get it done. Yet now that the moment 
when I should speak to her was so near, 
I began to dread it terribly ; I could not 
imagine what words I should use ; I had 
hardly courage enough to meet her. 

I did not have very long to wait before 
the door opened and she came into the 
room. 

I saw she did not know me again ; and 
though I had been scheming a short time 
before how I should manage to tell her 
what I wanted before she should find out 
who I was, yet when the moment came 
that I was in her presence and found she 
did not recognise me, it seemed to freeze 
the words back from my lips, and made 
me more nervous and frightened than ever. 
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Of course I had altered a good deal since 
last she had seen me^ and it was not to 
be supposed that she had thought of me 
and kept my face continually before her 
memory, as I had done in respect of her. 
But I forgot this difference between us, and 
her not at once remembering me gave 
me a strange feeling of sinking and dis- 
appointment. Her beautiful brown eyes 
looked just the same as in the old times, 
when I had first seen them in the carriage 
with the runaway horses, coming along the 
road at Upper Eallay ; and I should have 
known her again anywhere, though she had 
grown taller and handsomer and statelier 
than she used to be. She looked very pale 
and sad in the deep mourning which she 
wore, and the first glance showed me that 
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slie had been crying; but I think she did 
not wish that to be seen, for she kept her 
eyes fixed on the ground after just look- 
ing at me once as she came into the 
room. 

" You want to see me about something, 
don't you?'' asked she, speaking in the 
old kind voice that sounded to me like 
beautiful music heard long ago. 

"Yes, miss," answered I, shuffling about 
and stammering; " if you please, miss " 

Here I stopped short. In my nervous- 
ness and excitement I had quite forgotten 
the words I had meant to use, and I kept 
vainly trying to remember them, whilst 
she stood before me waiting patiently for 
me to go on. 

The disappointment of her not recog- 
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nising me, seemed to have made me no 
better than a fool, and when at last I 
spoke, the only thing I could say was : 
'^Was you not know who I do be then, 
miss?" 

She raised her eyes from the ground, 
looked at me for an instant, and then 
answered : 

" No, I don't. But I seem to remember 
your voice too, and I daresay I shall recol- 
lect all about you directly. Tell me your 
name, and where you come from." 

My wits were clean gone; and in my 
stupidity I could think of nothing better 
than just to answer whatever she asked me, 
so I stammered out : 

" I be Evan Williams, from Upper Killay, 
miss ; I be come " 
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Slie started at this, and drew a little 
farther away from me, exclaiming: "My 
father's murderer ! Stop — hush ! Why 
have you forced yourself upon me like 
this? Surely you can understand that I 
have no wish to see you. As you have 
come here of your own accord, I would 
rather not give you up to the police ; but 
^fter what you have done, you cannot 
expect me ever again to have anything to 
do with you." 

So saying she turned away and opened 
the door to go out But how could I let 
her go like that before I had yet told her 
w^hat I had come so far to say ? I sprang 
forward and took hold of her dress, crying 
out to her that she must stay and hear 
me. But she only thought that I meant 
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to do her some harm with my violence, 
and called out for help, which at once 
brought the gamekeeper and footman ta 
the spot. 

My despair gave me back the words 
that I had not said before. 

" Indeed to goodness, and I never 
guessed it to be he when I fired I " cried 
I. But my words had come to me too 
late; for the two men were exclaiming 
and making so much noise as they seized 
hold of me and dragged me away from 
Miss Gwenllian, and made me let go of 
her gown, that she did not hear rightly 
what I said, and fancied I had meant to 
threaten her. All she said was : '^ So you 
would have treated me as* you did my 
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poor father ? Oh, Evan I I would never 
have believed it of you." 

At this moment Miss Elizabeth Tudor 
appeared upon the scene. She came 
hurrying into the servants'-hall exclaim- 
ing : 

" Gwenllian, Gwenllian dear ! where are 
you? Don't be frightened, my love — ^but 
I came to tell you that that villain Evan 

Williams has been seen " Here she 

stopped abruptly as she saw me in the 
hands of the two servants. 

'* Why, gracious goodness me, that is 

never him, is it?'* cried she. And then 

she went on when Miss Gwenllian had 
given a sign of assent : " Oh, whatever 

has he been doing here ? Hadn't you 
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better come away, dear, for fear the 

wretch might break loose and murder us 

all ? What a horrible creature he must 

be — and what an escape we've had 1 No 

doubt Providence settles everything for 

the best. But for all that, perhaps we 

had better go away for fear something 

might happen." Then she addressed the 

footman, saying : " Hold him tight, Charles, 

and the police will be here to help you 

in a minute — they're close by, I know." 
And then she went on again to Miss 

Gwenllian I 

" Don't be frightened, my love ; there 

is no reason to be alarmed any longer, I 

do hope and trust. Someone who knew 

this wretched man by sight saw him 

enter our grounds a short time ago, and 
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at once went off to warn the police of 
it, and then came to tell us, and that's 
how I heard of it. The police are search- 
ing for him in all directions, and will 
be sm:e to be here immediately. I'm 
sure it was most kind and thoughtful 
of the man who told the police that the 
villain had been seen, and I shall take 
care that he is the better for his 
kindness.' 

(I suppose that the old lady was too 
flurried to remember that there was a 
reward offered for my apprehension, which 
was large enough to make it quite worth 
while for a poor man to try and earn 
it — so that probably kindness to her had 
very little to do in the matter.) 

She went hurrying on her words one 
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after the other, and hardly stopping to 
take breath : *^ Of course we can't know 
for certain as yet what brought the 
scoundrel here — but I feel very little 
doubt that he meant to set the house on 
fire and murder every one of us. Merci- 
fully his atrocious design is frustrated — 
you see Providence settles everything for 
the best I Don't you recollect how I 
always warned you against him, Gwenllian, 
from the first time that ever you had to 
do with him ? I saw what wickedness 
was in hiin from the very first — what 
good could be expected from a boy who 
refused to say the Catechism, and who 
had never been baptized, nor been to 
church, nor — nor — r-? I do declare 
there's a policeman passing the window at 
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this very moment. As I always have 
said, and always shall say, no doubt 
Providence settles everything for the 
best ! " 

With this she flung open the window 
to beckon in the policeman ; and then 
hurried off, cackling away like an old hen 
as she went, and carrying off her niece 
with her, while I was left in the hands 
of the servants and police. 

As for me, I made no resistance at all, 
neither when first the servants had laid 
hold of me, nor yet when the constable 
snapped a pair of handcuffs together upon 
my wrists. .1 was quite stupefied by all 
that had happened, and hardly noticed 
what was being done to me. I was like- 
a man in a dream— a bad dream from 
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which he cannot rouse himself, while yet 
he has a half knowledge of what is going 
on around him. 

So I had thrown away my chance of 
escape for nothing I I had come back from 
Bridgend into the midst of my enemies, 
simply and solely in order to tell Miss 
Gwenllian the truth about her father's 
death, and thus stand right in her eyes 
— as I hoped — and this was what had 
come of it all 1 She had not heard what 
I had meant to tell her — she had imagined 
that my object in seeing her had been to 
harm or kill her. She had gone away in 
this belief — I should never s.ee her again. 
I myself was a prisoner, and was certain 
to be hanged ! It was hard upon me — 
bitterly hard. 
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If she could have heard me speak and 
have forgiven me, I should not have 
minded so much ; but as it was — why I 
must die, and she would never know the 
truth. 

It was no fault of hers — I had only my 
own stupidity and nervousness to blame 
for my failure. What a fool I had beenl 
But there was no help for it now; and 
then Miss Elizabeth Tudor's last words 
began to run in my head strangely : " No 
doubt Providence settles everything for 
the best." I kept saying this over and 
over again to myself, in a dull sort of 
way ; and presently I took to speculating 
about it, and wondering if it could be 
true. 

Did Providence really settle everything ? 
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Certainly it was not I, nor yet any friend 
of naine, who settled things ; for no single 
thing had happened that I had wished or 
intended. Perhaps that was because Provi- 
dence settled them — just as Miss Elizabeth 
said — and if so, it was very evident that 
Providence was no friend to me* Provi- 
dence ! What did the word mean ? And 
why should Providence have such a spite 
against me ? Well ! The only comfort 
was that when Providence had done its 
•worst to me and I should be dead, then 
thet*e would be an end of it all. It was 
quite clear that what Providence had settled 
for me was, that I was to be misjudged 
and hated by Miss Gwenllian, and that I 
was to be hung; as Providence seemed to 
be stronger than me, there was no use my 
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grumbling, and I had better think of 
something else. 

But to think of anything else just then 
was quite out of my power ; and I kept 
repeating the words again and again in a 
mazed way, and trying dully to imder- 
stand them : No doubt Providence settles 
everything for the best. How could it be 
for the best that I should have shot Squire 
Tudor, and that Miss Gwenllian should 
hate me, and that 1 should be hanged? 
For whom was it the best ? Certainly not 
for me, nor yet for the old Squire and his 
daughter. Was it for Providence, then, 
that it was for the best? Ah, perhaps 
that was it — ^for of course everyone knew 
that Providence settles everything for the 
best ! 
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So the words kept ringing in my head, 
and would not leave me. Our steps kept 
time to them, as they marched me along 
the road from Penfawr to Swansea gaol. 
A syllable went to each step ; and though 
I tried to change the beat once or twice, 
by shuffling my feet and stepping out of 
time, it was . no use — the words were too 
strong for me, and forced my steps to 
keep time to them whether I liked it or 
not. 

When I got to the prison and was shut 
up in a cell, I thought that perhaps I might 
get rid of the odious words, now that I 
was sitting quiet. But no 1 Outside in 
the passage there was a great clock, and 
its heavy regular ticking kept on repeat- 
ing steadily and incessantly: *'No doubt 
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Providence settles everything for the 
best" 

The detestable words had taken pos- 
session of me, I could not forget them, 
I could not get away from them, I could 
think of nothing except them and the 
<5lock, whose monotonous ticking hammered 
them perseveringly into my brain. I forgot 
Upper Killay — Eebecca — Bill Jones — Miss 
Owenllian — ^Tom Davies — I forgot every- 
thing except this one sentence of Miss 
Elizabeth's. Night came, and I longed to 
go to sleep, for I was utterly weary both 
in body and mind ; but I found I had not 
^ chance of sleeping as long as the clock 
went on ticking those haunting words. I 
was burning and aching all over, and as 
I tossed and tumbled about on my bed, 
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it suddenly occurred to me that perhapsr 
if I were to say the words out loud myself, 
that might silence the clock. So I tried 
doing this, and then I found to my horror 
that when I had begun saying them aloud 
I could not leave off, but must go on say- 
ing them in exact time with the horrible 
ticking that was keeping me awake. I no 
longer thought of any meaning in the 
words, but went on repeating them mechani- 
cally, though I was unspeakably weary of 
them and loathed them intensely, and had 
just sense enough left to desire from the 
bottom of my soul that I could finish my 
task and go to sleep. 

But my longing for rest was in vain. 
I could not stop, and I knew it. So 
long as that clock continued to tick, so 
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long must my tongue go on saying the 
«ame words that the ticking said. And 
then I felt as if I must choke if I stayed 
lying down any longer while there was 
«o much talking to be done, so I was 
obliged to sit bolt upright on my 
bed. 

Thus I spent the whole night sitting up 
on the bed with my eyes wide open and 
staring towards the clock, and repeating 
incessantly : " No — doubt — Providence — 
settles — every — thing — ^for — ^the — best ; " — 
without ever stopping, even for one single 
instant 

At last the dreary hours of darkness 
were over, and the morning light came. 
]But the light did not enable me to cease 
from my task — my fate was settled, and 
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I knew quite well what it was: that I 
should never be able to stop saying the 
words until someone should shoot the 
clock and forgive me. Ah, why would 
not someone take pity on me and come 
and do this ? It seemed such a small 
thing to ask, and yet it would bring me 
such happiness, for then I could die and 
be quiet at last. I was so very very 
tired of my work, and yet I must con- 
tinue it without a moment's pause unless 
some kind person would come and release 
me. 

What if no one should ever come to my 
assistance? That would be too terrible. 
For in that case I should have to go on 
for ever, and I should never be let to 
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die and be at rest in the grave like 
everyone else is. And the worst of it 
was, that presently the horrible ticking 
began to go faster. As it quickened its 
pace so did the words go faster also; 
and then I was compelled to say the 
words faster likewise, so that I might 
keep up with the clock. It was terribly 
hard work to do this, and I felt almost 
maddened by it. 

And then the sun began to stream 
into the cell, and I found out what 
made the clock go at such a rate. For 
then I was able to see quite clearly 
through the walls to the clock outside — 
on which were perched two magpies that 
hopped up and down and chattered in 
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perfect time with the ticking, and I not 
only saw the clock but also right into 
its works. One of the wheels was Smith, 
with a white face and the blood trickling 
down one side, as I had seen him lying 
on Fairwood Moor,- and he was running 
round and round as fast as he could go 
to keep away from another wheel, which 
was Kees Hughes, and rushed round after 
Smith, trying to get in reach to hit him 
each time that the wheels had finished 
one whole turn. The faster the Smith 
wheel ran away the faster the Hughes 
wheel ran after it, and of course that 
made it plain enough why the clock was 
going so fast. The two wheels looked 
so droll that I daresay I should have 
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laughed at them, only that I had no 
breath to spare with repeating the words 
at such a tremendous rate. 

And all the time that Smith and Hughes 
chased round and round after each other, 
they were calling out something. And the 
chattering of the magpies also sounded like 
words. And when I by-and-by discovered 
what the words were, I found that what 
the two men were shouting, and the two 
magpies chattering, was the very same 
sentence that the clock ticked and that I 
had to say : " No doubt Providence settles 
everything for the best ! " 

So we all went on together — ticking, 
chattering, and calling out these words 
together without stopping for a second ; 

VOL. II. o 
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and getting constantly faster because the 
two men would go so fast — ^which imposed 
upon the magpies^ the clock, and me, the 
necessity of hurrying terribly to keep up 
with them. 



CHAPTER VIIL 



It was many weeks after this before I was 
conscious of anything again, and then I 
found myself lying on one of the beds in 
the prison hospital, too weak to move from 
one side to the other without help. 

I had been dangerously ill with brain- 
fever. When the gaoler went to my cell 
on the next day after I had been put in 
prison, he had found me sitting bolt up- 
right in the bed, staring hard at the wall 

o 2 
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of the cell and stretching out my arms 
towards it, and shouting out some words 
or other so loud and fast that he could 
not make out what they were. Finding 
that I did not know him or pay the least 
attention to him, he had fetched the doctor, 
who had had me moved into the hospital, 
and there I had tossed about ever since in 
a high fever. 

At first I felt too ill and tired to trouble 
my head much as to any past or future 
events; but as the days passed on and I 
began to regain a little strength, I began 
also to remember what had hapipened before 
my iUness. I wondered, in a feeble sort 
of fashion, whether any of my family or 
Bill Jones knew where I was, and, if so, 
why they did not come and see me. But 
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when I said something about it to the 
doctor one day, he said that I was not 
strong enough to be allowed to see any 
visitors yet. So I waited on very con- 

tentedly. I was still too weak to get 
excited or impatient about anything ; and 
every feeling of hope for the future or 
possible pleasure in life was utterly beaten 
out of me by my sickness, and by my 
recollection that I had failed to justify 
myself to Miss Gwenllian, and that she 
regarded me as the wilful murderer of her 
father. 

Then, too, I remembered that I must 
surely be condenmed to the . gallows, and I 
thought it was more cruelty than kindness 
to take care of me and send the doctor 
to make me well in order that I might be 
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hung in the end ! I would rather if they 
had let me die in the fever. 

But though these things worried me in 
a hazy and far-off sort of way, yet I was 
too much pulled 'down and exhausted to 
take them very much to heart, and was 
quite satisfied to let the days drift on, 
and never to look beyond the present 
moment. 

Presently, however, I got strong enough 
to see father and mother and Martha, when 
they came to see me ; but Bill Jones did 
not come too ; and when I asked where he 
was, and why lie did not paj me a visit, 
they did not seem to want to talk about 
him, merely saying that he was quite well, 
and then hurrying on to speak about some- 
thing else, which rather surprised me. At 
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last, however, the day came when I was 
so far recovered as to be considered well 
enough to hear what had become of him. 
Very astonishing the story was, too, for it 
appeared that our Bill Jones, whom I had 
picked up in Swansea market, was none 
other than Squire Tudor's son Owen, who 
was believed to have been drowned in his 
infancy. So that Bill Jones was Miss 
Gwenllian's brother, and the lawful heir 
to the Penfawr property; which, being 
entailed in the male line, would otherwise 
have gone to a distant cousin of the late 
Squire's. 

But I must begin at the beginning of the 
story. 

At the time when Owen Tudor was bom, 
there was a woman named Jones living in 
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Swansea, who was a regular thief and 
beggar by profession, and who had made 
friends with Mrs. Tudor's nurse, and had 
persuaded her, at various times, to steal 
one or two small articles belonging to her 
mistress, by which means the nurse was 
to some degree in Jones's power. 

The baby Owen was always beautifully 
dressed, with a good deal of satin and 
lace about his clothes, and always had 
tied round his neck a solid gold heart- 
shaped locket with a curious device upon 
it in emeralds. This locket was a Tudor 
heirloom, and had been supposed, in old 
times, to be some kind of charm that 
brought luck to its owner, and it was 
Mrs. Tudor's wish that her baby -boy 
should never be without it. 
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Well, Jones being short of money, and 
casting covetous eyes on his smart attire 
and locket, proposed to the nurse that 
they should steal the child and its clothes ; 
the clothes and locket they would sell, 
she said, and the child himself she would 
take for her own — it would be a help to 
her in begging as long as it was little^ 
and when it grew up she would make 
him useful to her in other ways. At first 
the nurse was shocked at the idea, and 
would on no account consent to such a 
thing ; but at last she gave way, on Jones 
threatening that, otherwise, she would let 
Mrs. Tudor know of the thefts that the 
nurse had already committed. 

Accordingly, one morning, the child was 
duly handed over to Jones, while the nursfe 
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wetted herself from head to foot in a 
stream of water, and went back to Penfawp 
with her story of the child having been 
awept away by the sea. 

One thing which Jones insisted on 
having done was that the nurse, who 
was a well-educated woman, should write 
on a piece of paper an account of the 
transaction, and state who the child really 
was, and this document Jones kept in her 
own possession. Why she should have 
insisted on this seems very strange, unless 
ahe may' have had some idea of making 
money, by restoring the boy to his parents 
at some time or other. She sold the 
child's clothes and handed over a share 
of the profits to the nurse, as agreed upon ; 
but the locket she failed to sell, because 
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the man who usually took such things off 
her hands would not give as large a price 
for it as she thought she ought to have, 
and she did not venture to take it to 
any respectable jeweller, for fear of his 
wanting to know how it came into her 
possession ; therefore she kept it by her 
for the present. 

After this affair the nurse remained in 
service for a few years longer, and then 
married the farmer named Smith, of whose 
murder on Fairwood Common I told you 
at the commencement of my story. 

The stolen boy lived on with Mrs. 
Jones, who called him Bill and gave out 
that he was her son ; but by-and-by she 
seems for some reason or other to have 
taken a great dislike to him, and sent 
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him to sea in the Nancy Jones instead 
of keeping him at home with her as she 
meant to have done. When her friend 
Mrs. Smith asked her why she had done 
this, she only answered : 

" I do have took against that brat till 
I can't abear the very sight of him, and 
I do want him to be out of my way for 
a bit. Maybe though as I shall get fond 
of him when he do grow up and bring 
me in a bit of money, for I do mostly 
like them as be useful to me — yes, 
indeed ! " 

For some time after this Mrs. Smith 
saw and heard nothing more of Jones, 
until one day a Gower carrier, who had 
been into Swansea, brought Mrs. Smith a 
message to say that Jones was very ill. 
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and begged Mrs. Smith to go and see her 
at once. The next day Mrs. Smith could 
not well manage to go to Swansea herself, 
«o she told her husband, who was going 
to sell a horse at the market, to go for 
her, and find out what Jones wanted of 
her. He went to Jones's residence, a 
wretched, tumble -down little house, in 
one of the worst alleys of Swansea, but 
by the time he got there Jones was 
a,lmost dead. Before her death, however, 
«he managed to give him a small box, 
telling him it was of the greatest import- 
ance, and that he must give it to his 
wife, who would know all about it, and 
of what great value the contents were. 

It seems strange that Jones should 
have taken such trouble about preserving. 
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the proofs of the boy's identity ; but pos- 
sibly her conscience may have troubled 
her on her deathbed, and she may have 
had an idea that by this means she was 
makmg some kind of amends for her 
crime. However, that is mere conjecture, 
and of course no one can be sure what 
her reasons really were. 

But, notwithstanding her carefulness,, 
the little box never reached the person 
for whom it was intended, for it was on 
the evening of that very same day that 
Smith was attacked, and robbed, and 
mortally wounded on Fairwood by Rees 
Hughes and Tom Davies. Eees Hughes, 
who had heard Smith boasting at the 
public-house about some treasure that he 
was canyingy came upon the box which 
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Mrs. Jones had trusted to him, and 
guessed it to be the important parcel 
that Smith had talked so big about. 
Thinking that its contents must be very 
valuable, he secreted it from his partner, 
Tom Davies, so that he might not have 
to go shares in it. When he came to 
open it he was much disappointed to 
find nothing but two papers with writiiig 
on them, and a heart-shaped bit of metal 
which was too dirty for him to tell what 
it was. Being unable to read, he did not 
know what the writings were about, and 
had at first a great mind to burn them. 
Finally, however, he determined to keep 
them on chance of their being useful to 
him some day, for, thought he, if they 
were not important to someone, why 
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should they have been done np so care- 
fully in the box? and why should anyone 
have made a fuss about them ? And if 
they were important, he might as well keep 
them -in his own possession, and try a^d 
turn them to account in course of time. 
The box and its contents being small and 
light, he always carried it with him for 
safety, and thus he had it upon him at 
the time when he was wounded and cap- 
tured at the fight at Pontardulais ; but as 
he did not know what the writings might 
be about, and did not care to have the 
box found on him, for fear of its getting 
him into a worse scrape than he was in 
already, he managed to hide it away in a 
corner of the shed in which he and the 
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other prisoners were kept on that night 
until the arrival of the soldiers. 

The wound he had received was a very 
serious one, and fatal inflammation set in. 
The poor feUow was quite miserable at 
having to die in the midst of strangers 
and enemies, without one friendly face to 
comfort him, and begged so hard for Bill 
Jones to be let to come and see him that 
his request was granted, and Bill was with 

him as much as possible up to the time of 

his death. Eough, selfish, surly, unloving, 

as Eees Hughes had always been, he had 

always been strangely fond of Bill, and to 

Bill he imparted the secret of the box, of 

how he had come by it, and of where he 

liad hidden it, and told Bill that he was 
volI ir. p 
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to have it for his own, and make anything 
that he could out of it. 

As soon as Bill had time, after Hughes's 
death, he went over to Pontardulais and 
found the box ; and then, not being able 
to read himself, and feeling curious about 
the matter, he one day took the two 
papers to the minister of Three Crosses, 
and got him to read them to him. 

One of the papers contained the account 
of Owen Tudor's abduction, and the other 
only had these words written on it : " The 
boy is now at sea in the Pride of Towy ; " 
which was dated at the time of Mrs. 
Jones's death, she having got a neighbour 
to write this down for her, and enclosed 
it in the box when she felt herself to be 
dying. . . 
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Directly Bill heard these papers read, and 
the names of the vessels, he pricked up 
his ears, for he remembered having saUed 
in the Nancy Joiies^ and having been at 
sea in the Pride of Towy at the time 
when his supposed mother died. The 
minister, seeing the importance of all 
this to the Tudor family, took the box 
and its contents to Penfawr ; and there 
Miss Elizabeth at once recognised the 
locket, as being the one that Owen Tudor 
had had round his neck on the day that 
he had been lost. 

The matter was then put into the hands 

of the family lawyer, who went down to 

Gower to see the widow Smith* She 

would at first say nothing, except that 

the baby had been swept away by the 

p 2 
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sea; but wlien she found how much was 
already known, and when she saw the 
account of the child's abduction in her 
own handwriting, she confessed everything. 
And thus, as the story came out, bit by 
bit, it was proved that Owen Tudor and 
Bill Jones were one and the same person. 
For his own recollections were confirmed 
by people at Neath and at Swansea, who 
knew him to be the same boy who had 
always been considered as Mrs. Jones's 
son, and who had been away at sea in 
the Pride of Towy when she died. 

All this was quite enough to take away 
my breath, and it was some time before I 
could altogether take it in. To think 
that our Bill Jones should turn out to 
be a rich man, and a gentleman born, 
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and Miss Gwenllian's brother after all ! 
And what queer things seemed to have 
resulted from that fight at Pontardulai^ ! 
It had taken one master from Penfawr, 
and given it another ; taught Bill to know 
who his father was, and at the same 
time taken that father from him ; deprived 
Miss Gwenllian of her father, and been 
the means of restoring to her her brother ; 
had avenged the murder of Smith by 
killing Eees Hughes, and at the same time 
had made known the crime of Smith's 
wife. 

One comfort to me out of all this was 
that, as Owen Tudor had known how 
entirely ignorant I was of who it was 
that I had killed at the Pontardulais 'pike, 
he would be sure to make this known to 
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his sister; so that she would no longer 
consider me as the wilful murderer of 
her father, and would perhaps forgive me 
at last. And not only did he do this 
and bring Miss Gwenllian to see me in 
prison, but also, he and she, got a clever 
lawyer to defend me when my trial came 
on, and did all they could to help me in 
every way ; and so between them all 
they managed to get me oflF from being 
hung, and I was transported for life to 

« 

this place instead. 



Fifteen years ago it was that I was sent 
here — ^fifteen long and dreary years, during 
which I have been cut oflF from that liberty 
to which every man is bom, and which 
gives a sweetness that nothing else can 
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give to life; and have been cut off also 
from all the people and places that I loved. 
But after all I ought not to complain ; for 
if I had not insisted on going back to see 
Miss Gwenllian from Bridgend, I should 
doubtless have made my escape, and a man 
has no right to grumble at what has been 
entirely his own fault. 

In those fifteen years I have had time 
enough to look back at my past life, and 
to reason about it almost as though it were 
the life of someone else, and not my own. 
It seems to me that my prison life has at 
any rate taught me patience — ^for a man 
is always patient when he cannot avoid his 
trouble, but has to bear it whether he likes 
or not — and so I am patient enough now. 
I sometimes think that if I could have 
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learnt the lesson sooner, and been more 
willing to put up with what I disliked, then 
perhaps I might have escaped this weary 
confinement altogether. Patience is what 
we all have to learn sooner or later ; and 
if, as Miss Elizabeth said, Providence 
settles everything for the best, it may 
be that my hateful prison life has 
been for the best for me in reality, 
because it has taught me that necessary 
virtue. 

And yet ieven if so, it seems almost like 
a waste of pain that only one person should 
be the better for such bitter sorrow and 
disappointment and unhappiness as I have 
undergone; and that no one except myself 
is to profit by all my tedious sufi'ering. 
However, I have had no choice in the 
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matter — it is not I who am responsible 
for it. 

Possibly you may say that I was 
altogether wrong in the old days, and 
that I brought my misfortunes on myself. 
But was the fault wholly mine ? Might 
I not have been taught to know better ? 

If the rich would try to civilise the poor 
— not merely by giving them money, and 
blankets, and coals at random, but by going 
amongst them with a real and unaffected 
sympathy that forgets differences of rank, 
and sees in each poor person a fellow- 
creature with the same faults, virtues, 
needs, and feelings as a gentleman has — 
then poor men would not be imbued 
with that feeling of natural enmity and 
distrust towards their superiors which had 
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a very great deal to do with the Rebecca, 
riots. 

Granted that Rees Hughes and Phil 
Jenkins, and the rest of us at Killay were 
rough, wild drunkards, thieves, and worse,, 
what chance had we had of being any- 
thing diflferent ? No doubt Miss Gwenllian. 
did do something for me; but one person 
cannot make up for the evils of a whole 
system, and it is the system that is to 
blame — the system of narrowness and of 
pride, and of exclusiveness, and of no one 
doing anything for another, unless there is 
something to be gained in return. This it 
is that makes rich and poor natural bom 
enemies to each other ; and it is the rich 
who should make the first attempts to break 
down these barriers, because they have the 
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responsibility of that superior knowledge 
and education which come to them as a 
birthright. 

But all these things concern me now 
no more ; for you tell me, doctor, that 
I shall not live much longer, and my 
own feelings seem to say the same. 

I should like to have seen Miss 
Gwenllian once more before I die — but 
that cannot be; so I want you, as the 
next best thing, to find her out when 
you go back to England, and to tell her 
my story as I have told it to you. I 
should like for her to know what my life 
really was, because it was she who made 
so much difference in it. Tell her, that 
although it is so many years since I 
have seen her, yet that the recollection 
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of her is as fresh in my memory as 
though I had parted from her only this 
moment. 

I am grateful to her, not only for her 
goodness to me, but also for what she 
did for my family. For after I was 
transported she and her brother looked 
after them, and arranged things and paid 
their expenses for them when they went 
out to America to take Martha there to 
marry Tom Davies. He got safely to 
Liverpool at last, and embarked from 
there for America — as no doubt I should 
have done too, if I had not heard that 
newspaper read out at Bridgend — and 
from America he sent back to Martha 
to come and marry him. I believe they 
are all thriving there capitally now — at 
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least to judge by their letters, which 
are always contented, and speaking of 
prosperity. 

As for the traitor, Pugh Morgan, I 
have heard what became of him through 
letters and newspapers which have reached 
me at various times from some of my 
old friends. 

You may remember how Martha was 
struck with the idea that Pugh might 
have betrayed us through jealousy of Tom, 
and how I sent her to communicate her 
suspicions to Jenkin Thomas — I being at 
that moment starting on my flight, and 
having no time to see him myself. 
When she had told Jenkin he spoke about 
it to one or two other Eebeccas, and. 
then they began to make secret inquiries, 
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which revealed that Pugh had certainly- 
been in Swansea on the day of the fight 
at Pontardulais 'pike; and furthermore, 
that on the same day, a man answering 
to his description, specially noticeable by 
reason of his squeaky voice, had been 
closeted with the head of the police, and 
had not left his house till next day. 

This was fatal to Morgan. 

Very good care had been taken that he 
should know nothing of the suspicions and 
inquiries respecting him ; but his sense of 
guilt seems to have made him uneasy, 
for he said that he was going to leave 
the neighbourhood altogether, and go and 
aettle somewhere in England, and he made 
all preparations for selling his house and 
furniture. The only thing that delayed 
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him was his inability to tear himself 
away from Martha, and he again and 
again put off his departure that he might 
make one more attempt to get her to 
<5hange her mind and marry him. 

At last one day he was suddenly miss- 
ing, and no one saw him again, or heard 
^ything from him. People supposed that 
he had at last carried out his long-talked- 
of plan, and taken himself off for good and 
all. Yet they said it was rather odd, too, 
that he had left everything in his house 
exactly as if he were coming back to it, 
and that he never sent to fetch his goods 
away. But then he always was fond of 
mysterious goings and comings ; and people 
«oon left off talking about his sudden dis- 
appearance, and thought no more about 
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him till a few months afterwards, when 
something happened which recalled him to 
their minds. 

I have already mentioned Clyne Wood,, 
which is close to Killay and runs down ta 
the sea. Well, this wood is full of deep 
pits, where workings for coal have been 
begun and then deserted because of the 
coal failing ; and as these old pits are 

« 

generally overgrown with brambles and 
long grass and bushes at the mouth, it is. 
a hard matter to see them ; and being 
usually more or less full of water, they are 
very nasty places for any living creature 
to get into, and many a dog has been lost 
in them when taken there by gentlemen 
out shooting. It happened that a gentle- 
man was one day leaning over one of these 
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deserted coal-pits, and trying to look into 
it, when the gun. he was holding slipped 
out of his hand and fell in ; and as he set 
great store by this gun, he took a good 
deal of trouble to get it back again. To 
accomplish this he had to get ropes and 
ladders, and send someone down into the 
pit; and at the bottom was found the 
remains of a man's body. A thick cord 
fastened the hands and feet together, and 
proved that he must have been thrown in 
by someone else, and had not fallen in by 
accident. The face was quite unrecog- 
nisable, as the flesh had been almost all 
eaten away from the bones by rats ; but 
on dragging the mud and slime at the 
bottom of the pit, a tin box was discovered 
bearing Pugh Morgan's name upon it, and 
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also a knife that was known to have 
belonged to him, and it was generally 
believed that the body must have been 
his. 

How he came there was never known, 
but I think I can make a pretty good 
guess at it. The men who had been 
betrayed by Pugh Morgan at Pontardulais, 
and who had sworn to be revenged on 
the traitor if ever they should discover 
him, were men with fierce passions who 
would not fail to keep their oath of ven- 
geance. I can imagine that a party of 
these men may have got hold of Pugh in 
some out-of-the-way place, or possibly may 
have seized him at night in his own cot- 
tage, have stifled his cries for help, tied 
him hand and foot, carried him gagged 
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and helpless to Clyne Wood, flung him 
down the coal-pit, and there left him to 
drown if it should be full of water, or, if 
it should be dry, to linger on half smashed 
by the fall till he died of hunger, as a 
fitting reward for his treachery. Whether 
it were really so or not I cannot tell ; but 
at all events nothing more was ever seen 
or heard of Pugh Morgan — and no man 
may expect to live securely and die in 
peace who has betrayed to prison and 
death those who trusted in him. 



And now the story of the life of my 
old self is ended, and I trust you to tell 
it to Miss Gwenllian for me if ever you 
have the opportunity. And if ever you 
should find yourself at Swansea, and if 
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you go to the top of one of the hills to 
the west of the town, and see the view 
from there — ^looking across the bright blue 
sea to Devonshire in one direction, and 
seeing, as you turn round, Lundy Island, 
and Cefii Bryn, and the distant moun- 
tains in Pembrokeshire, Carmarthenshire, 
Breconshire, and the Swansea valley, and 
the coast beyond Neath, and across to 
ihe Dunraven ' cliffs — then perhaps you 
will be able to understand why I have so 
pined and longed for my own home and 
country ever since I have been here, and 
why it grieves me that I cannot see it 
again just once more before I die ; for I 
have never seen any other place that has 
seemed to me so beautiful. 



EDITOR'S EPILOGUE. 

I was physician to one of our convict 
estabKshments when I made acquaintance 
with the hero of this story ; he was 
attacked by an incurable disease, and 
died not long after he had finished 
dictating to me the foregoing pages. 

MORGANWG. 
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THE MADONNA OF THE FUTURE, AND OTHER TALES. 

RODERICK HUDSON. 

By Lady AUGUSTA NOEL. 

FROM GENERATION TO GENERATION. 
OWEN G WYNNE'S GREAT WORK. 

By GEORGE FLEMING. 
A NILE NOVEL. 
MIRAGE. 

THE LAUGHING MILL. AND OTHER TALES. By Julian 

Hawthorne 
ROSE TURQUAND. By Ellice Hopkins. i 

OLD SIR DOUGLAS. By the Hod. Mrs. NORTON. i 

VIRGIN SOIL. By Tourgenief. i 

TOM BROWN'S SCHOOL DAYS. Illustrated. I 

TOM BROWN AT OXFORD. lUustrated- By the Author of 

••Tom Brov/n's School Days." 
THE HARBOUR BAR. 

HUGH CRICHTON'S ROMANCE. By C. R. COLERIDGE. 
BENGAL PEASANT LIFE. By Lal Behari Day. 
REALMAH. By Sir ARTHUR HELPS. 
MY TIME, AND WHAT I'VE DONE WITH IT. By F. C, 

Burnand. 
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